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‘In Alabama, fos- 
tered by the State 
Extension Service, 
a movement is un- 
der way to plant 
pecan trees in mem- 
ory of the boys 
who gave their all 
‘“‘Over There.”’ The 
thought is such a 
splendid one and 
the tree selected so 
fitting that we glad- 
ly pass the idea on 
to our readers all 
over the South. 
Plan now to plant 
pecans this fall 
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THE PECAN IS A MOST FITTING TREE TO PLANT IN MEMORY OF OUR BOYS WH®O DID NOT RETURN 
FROM THE GREAT WAR 
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A Clean Clip at a Fast Clip 


AYING time is hurrying time. No other 

crop is quite so sensitive to weather condi- 
tions. Arainy day or two, poor curing facilities —and 
figures that loomed big shrink to comparatively 
nothing. Everything hinges on equipment ample to 
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meet all needs and emergencies promptly. 


For years you have been cheerfully complying with 
Government request to save materials by repairing 
your old machines rather than making replacements. 
Now that the need for this has passed, would it not be 
the part of real economy to buy a new machine and 
be assured: of uninterrupted and maximum service at 
a time when a_ break-down would mean serious eme 


barrassment and loss, 


Deering, McCormick and Milwaukee Mowers, 
Rakes and Tedders and International and Key- 
stone Side Delivery Rakes and Loaders 


are designed to remove all elements of chance from - 
hay making. The mower lays the hay in even swaths 

down meadow and hayfield. 
delivery rake follows the mower closely, touching the 
heads first (not the stems), piling two swaths at once 


This insures proper and speedy 
amiliar with the 


. on the clean stubble. 


curing. Every hay grower should become 
combined side delivery rake and tedder, which has become one 
of the most popular haying tools. 


for raking or tedding. 


International and Keystone loaders are staunchly built. Pulled 
easily by two horses, they load uniformly, leave the field clean, 
lift hay over 10 feet and do not thresh off blossoms and leaves, 
Sold with or without forecarriage, 


of load. 


You will find that the I H C dealer has just the size and style 
of all the International Harvester haying machines your work 
requires, Our organization, being an essential industry, has 
been speeded to top-notch efficiency. i 
needs and ordering early, you make it easier for us to take 
back our soldier boys without disturbing our present organiza- 


tion. Order now. 


International Harvester Company of America 


The left-hand 


(Incorporated) 


CHICAGO : 
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It can be instantly adjusted 


‘Release easily from top 


By anticipating your 











The Full Line of International 
Harvester Quality Machines 






Grain Harvesting Machines 


Binders Push Binders 
Headers Rice Binders 
Harvester-Threshers Reapers 
Shockers Threshers 
















Tillage Implements 
Disk Harrows 
Tractor Harrows 
Spring-Tooth Harrows 
Peg-Tooth Harrows 
Orchard Harrows Cultivators 


Planting and Seeding Machines 
Corn Planters Corn Drills 
Grain Drills Broadcast Seeders 
Alfalfa and Grass Seed Drills 
Fertilizer and Lime Sowers 

















Haying Machines 


Mowers Side Delivery Rakes 
Comb. Side Rakes & Tedders 
Tedders Loaders (All types) 
Baling Presses akes 
Sweep Rakes Stackers 
Comb. Sweep Rakes & Stackers 
Bunchers 


Belt Machines 


Ensilage Cutters Corn Shellers 
Huskers and Shredders 
Hay Presses Stone Burr Mills 
Threshers Feed Grinders 
Cream Separators 




















Power Machines 


Kerosene Engines 
Gasoline Engines 
Kerosene Tractors 
Motor Trucks 
Motor Cultivators 








side Corn Machines 













Planters Motor Cultivators 
Drills Ensilage Cutters 
Cultivators Binders Pickers 
Shellers Husker-Shredders 






Dairy Equipment 


Cream Separators (Hand) 
Cream Separators (Belted) 
Kerosene Engines 
MotorTrucks GasolineEngines 











Other Farm Equipment 


Manure Spreaders 
Straw Spreading Attachment 
Farm Wagons Stalk Cutters 
Farm Tricks Knife Grinders 
Tractor Hitches Binder Twine 
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vertisements 
money and information. 


IT PAYS TO READ 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
DVERTISEMENTS are not 
only news, but good, timely, 
and helpful news. 

They tell us of the best places 
to buy, and give us up-to-the- 
minute information of the great 
world of business. 

They tell us all about the 
great improvements that are be- 
ing made in the world. 

By reading them we learn of 
the newest and best labor-sav- 
ing inventions, the most suc- 
cessful farm implements and 
machinery. 

The information contained in 
them is such that one cannot 
afford to pass them by; they tell 
of comforts of which our fath- 
ers never dreamed. 

And finally, they are educa- 
tive, and save us money. There- 
fore those who do not read ad- 
are losing both 


Read the advertisements and 


re-read them. It will pay hand- 
somely. £ 
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rFOW PRICES NOW- 






Stationar. 
Outfits — ] 
Governor — Oscillator 










ON (OTTAWA 


OR the low price I will name as soon as your 
request for catalog reaches us, youcan have your choice 
of any size and style OTTAWA Engine — Kerosene or 


2,3, 4, 5, 6, 7,.8, 10, 12, 16 and 22 H-P; 
i Portable and Saw-Rig 
rottle or Hit-and-Miss 
magneto — 


Save Big Money 
Price and Half in Fuel 


With the OTTAWA Kerosene engine you ret more power from 2 
P gallon of cheap Kerosene, than any straight 


NGINES 
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(Make-and-Break or Jump-Spark 
Ignition) — not what is cheapest 
for us to build — but what is 


best for you to use, o 
om 
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soline engine will 
deliver from a _ gallon of high-priced gasoline, 
Easy to start In any weather— No batteries 
— No Cranking. 


90-Days Triaf 
10-Year Guarantee 


Every engine sent on 90-days trial—must make 
good our 10-year guarantee on your work, 
or we want engineback. Prices now low— 
for cash or on easy terms. Before you 
arrange to try any engine, get our offer. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1095 King St, Ottawa, Kans. 


BOOK 


Send your name 
at once for our 
ook, and 
our present big 
money-saving 
offer. A post ci 
will bring it by 
return mai 

















When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an adver- 
tiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of 
all advertising it carries.” 





Send im your renewal. 








Get up a club and get a reward. 











| is concerned in a financial way. 


} on each farm who ts what 
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BUSINESS TALKS 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Buy Wisely, but Buy Now 








N°“ that the war is over, it is highly im 

portant t get back to our normal 
methods of doing things as quickly as possi- 
ble While the war was going on we wero 
taught and encouraged to buy just as little 
as possible except of those things that were 
ibsolutely essential, as the one big purpose 
in view was the winning of the war. Now 
that that purpose has been accomplished, it 
is extremely important that we get back to 
the normal way of doing things as quickly 
as possible. This means that we should 
erect buildings, barns, silos, buy trucks, 
tractors, other improved machinery, spend 


some money for a vacation, buy a new auto- 


mobile, and many other things that are 
needed. This does not mean that money 
should be spent injudiciously, because this 


should never be done, but in order to keep 
the workers at work it is necessary that we 
buy the things we need, and as Secretary 
Wilson of the United States Department of 
Labor has said, ‘‘Buy, but buy wisely, judic- 


jously, carefully, intelligently. Buy those 
things you need, buy wisely, but buy now. 
Now is the time. Let's go.” This advice is 


meant not for the other fellow, but for you. 
Will you profit by it? 


Less Booze Means More Milk 


D’ you know that the people of the Unit- 

ed States have been spending more per 
year for alcoholic drinks than on the educa- 
It is a 
fact that there has been spent annually ap- 
proximately two and a half billion dollars 
for such drinks. The sum is so stupendous 
as to be almost unbelievable, especially 
when we consider the fact that this amount 
was spent not only for something that did 
no good but did a wonderful 
harm, 





tional system of the entire country? 


amount of 


Prohibition for the whole country is going 
to mean more to the farmer than for-~any 
other class of people as far as direct benefit 
Not because 
the farmer is the man who has been drink- 


ing the most alcoholic liquors but because 
a very large part of this money formerly 
spent for drink will go for the purpose of 


more and better foodstuffs, which indirectly 
at least will find its way into the farmers’ 
Prohibition had effect in 
only a few months when 


pocket. been in 
Detroit, 
an investigation proved that the amount of 
milk being bought had increased by 50 per 
and buttermilk 20 per cent. This is a 
typical of what is happening 
with reference to various kinds of farm pro- 
demand 


Michigan, 


cent 
illustration 


duce. Prohibition means a greater 
for all kinds of farm produce and will bene- 


fit all farmers, indirectly at least. 





Study the Tractor Game 


WISH again to call attention to the fact 

that one of the greatest opportunities that 
1 know of for a young man on the farm is to 
inform himself as to how to intelli- 
gently handle and operate the tractor, truck 
The time is not far distant 
when there will have to be at least one man 


properly 
automobile, 


and 


might be termed 


|}@ tractor, truck and automobile expert. 
There are many schools which in a compara- 
tively short time and for a _ reasonable 
|} amount of money train one to be an expert 
| along this line. These schools almost con- 
| stantly advertise in the columns of The 
Progressive Farmer, and those who are me- 


| for the m 





inclined er have any desire for 
special training along this line would do well 


literature of these advertis- 


chanically 


to write for the 
ers and give this matter careful considera- 
tion. Not only will this kind of training be 
highly valuable for one on his own farm but 
profitable to those who 


will also be quite 


| wish to hire out for wages, as an operator of 


a farm tractor, truck and automobile, etc. 
The day is not far distant, according to my 
way of looking at it, when there will be a 
very demand for men trained along 
this line. 


strong 





What About the Feed Proposition? 
T I “ c 


fortunate 


ient 


enough to 
supply of feed 


who are not 

on hand a suffi 
ules, horses, hogs, cows, etc., would 
do well to keep in close touch with our ad- 
vertising columns, because from week to 
run advertisements of various com- 
panies for 


balanced and high-class feed for all kinds of 


week we 


who are offering sale properly 


anima! Secure the catalogs of these var- 
ious feed companies nad make a careful 
study of them, In addition to finding out 
what the feed will cost, you will get some 
valuable information concerning feeds and 
feeding 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 














Several Feeds Compared 


READER wishes a comparison of 
+1 of the feeding values of a ready- 
mixed feed, at $65 a ton, oats at 95 
cents a bushel, corn at $2 a bushel, 
and cottonseed meal at $58 a ton. 

The following is the analyses of 
the different feeds: 
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Ready mixed feed....] 10.0) 8.0]58.41) 15.0|3,25 cents 
0 tvs edeseceedes 12.4| . 4.4/70.50| 10.9|2.97 cents 
A can Revaaneseus 10.1] 5.0|72.90] 2.0|8.57 cents 
yo EE meal... ..-+| 36:0} 7.0)30.00| 12.0/2.90 cents 
The ready-mixed feed is said to be 


made up of “alfalfa meal, corn chops, 
crushed oats, cane molasses, linseed 
meal and salt.” 

There is_probably an error in the 
analysis of the ready-mixed feed as 
stated or guaranteed. Thed5 per cent 
of fiber should probably be added to 
the 58.41 per cent carbohydrates to 
make the total carbohydrates the 
feed contains, making the total car- 
bohydrates 73.41 instead of 58.41 per 
cent as stated. 

The problem of our reader is whether 
he should buy this ready-mixed feed 
or oats to feed horses and use the 
corn which he has on hand for feed- 
ing hogs, there only -being about 
enough corn to feed the hogs. We 
are of the opinion that 10 pounds of 
corn and 2 pounds of cottonseed meal 
will be as good a daily ration for a 
horse doing hard work as 15 pounds 
of oats, or 15 pounds of this ready- 
mixed feed, or as 12 pounds of this 
ready-mixed feed ande2 pounds of 
cottonseed meal, which will be re- 
quired to balance the ready-mixed 
feed for horses doing hard. work and 
receiving oat hay cut in the dough 
stage. 

If this be true, and we believe it is, 
then we may compare the cost of 








these, different amounts of these 
feeds: 
1. 10 Bs. corn at 3.57 cents ........+0+. 35.7 cents 
2 Ibs. cottonseed meal tt 2.9 cents.. 5.8 cents 
Total........ 41.5 cents 
2 15 Ihe. oats at 2.97 conte ....eeeeeeees 44.5 cents 
8. 15 Ibs. ready mixed feed at 3.25-cents.. 48.7 cents 
4. 12 Is. ready mixed feed at 3.25 cents.. 39.0 cents 
2 Ibs. cottonseed meal at 2.9 cents.... 5.8 cents 
Total........ 44.8 cents 


We think that corn and cottonseed 
meal will be the cheapest and equally 
as good as any of the others, but the 
oats, or the ready-mixed feed and a 
little cottonseed meal to balance it 
better, will give a satisfactory ration 
at only a little higher cost. 


For the hogs, which are on grass 
and rape pasture, we would feed cot- 
tonseed meal 1 part and corn 3 or 4 
parts for four weeks and then feed 
tankage 1 part and corn 8 parts for a 
similar period, alternating with these 
rations until the hogs are finished. 


Land-renting Problems 


THE landlord furnishes everything 

in the way of implements and 
stock and gives the tenant one-third 
of all grain crops and one-half of all 
roughage. “Should the tenant pay 
for one-third the commercial fertil- 
izer used?” The landlord feeds about 
40 cattle and the tenant hauls out the 
manure free of all cost for labor to 
the landlord; “Should the tenant bear 
one-half the labor expense for feed- 
ing the cattle?” 

We think the tenant should certain- 
ly pay for one-third the commercial 
fertilizers used. Of course, the kind 
and amount used should be reason- 








able and a matter of agreement be- 
tween landlord and tenant, because if 
large amounts are used, more than 
the crops can use economically, the 
landlord will suffer the least, because 
his land wil be permanently improved 
by the excess of fertilizer, or rather 
the plant foods will be held in the soil 
for future use. 

But if the tenant hauls out the sta- 
ble ‘manure free of all labor cost to 
the landlord we think he has done his 
full duty toward the stable manure. 
He probably could afford to furnish 
one-half the labor of feeding the cat- 
tle and haul the manure out for one- 
third the increase in crops produced 
by the manure, rather than do with- 
out the manure, because the cattle are 
fed chiefly during winter when other 
labor is not so pressing; but since he 
gets no share of the profits from the 
feeding of the cattle we do not think 
he should be expected to furnish half 
the labor of feeding. 


Fall Usually the Best Time to Seed 
Alfalfa 


READER wants to know whether 
alfalfa should be sowed in the 
spring or fall. 

Taking the South as a whole and 
one season with another, we think 
there is no question but fall seeding 
is generally better. However, there 
are conditions which make it advis- 
able to sow in the spring. 

On stiff, heavy soils, unless they are 
prepared early in the season and kept 
in good condition by frequent culti- 
vation, it is sometimes difficult to get 
them’ in proper condition for fall 
seeding until it is too late in the 
season. If the soil is in proper ¢on- 
dition, or if it can be put in suitable 
condition, we think September seed- 
ing by all means advisable—early 
September in the northern part of 
the cotton growing area and the lat- 
ter part of the month considerably 
farther South. 

If the soil is not well pulverized or 
does not contain sufficient moisture, 
then seeding had better be put off 
until spring, for unless these condi- 
tions do exist a good stand is hard to 
get. If because of lack of moisture 
or late seeding the plants do not 
make considerable growth before se- 
vere freezing, the stand is likely to be 
injured if not destroyed. With spring 





seeding, the seed germinate better: 


and come up to a good stand, but 
grass and weeds are more likely to 
spring up and choke out the alfalfa 
enough to injure the stand. When 
alfalfa is sowed in the spring, rather 
early seeding is desirable—March or 
Early April in the Northern part of 
the Cotton Belt. 

It has been pretty well demonstrat- 
ed that alfalfa will do well on a well 
drained, fertile soil, practically every- 
where in the South, if it is properly 
limed and inoculated. 

But it is a mistake to try to grow 
alfalfa without establishing these 
four conditions: Good drainage, fair- 
ly rich land, liming and inoculating. 
Of course, if the drainage is good, the 
soil fertile and contains plenty of 
lime, and the bacteria which live on 
the roots of the alfalfa have gotten 
into the soil in any way, then only a 
good seed bed need be made and the 
seed sowed at the right season; but 
unless all ofthese four conditions 
exist already or they are brought 
about by the farmer, it is a waste of 


time and money to sow alfalfa. There 
is no better hay or forage crop, and 
it can be grown practically every- 
where in the South if right conditions 
are established. Probably nearly ev- 
ery farm should grow a few acres of 
alfalfa. Thousands have tried to 
grow alfalfa and failed, because they 
neglected or refused to establish 
these essential conditions which al- 
falfa demands. A good many, after 
failing, because they did not believe 
all these conditions necessary, -have 
finally done these necessary things 
and then succeeded splendidly in 
growing fine crops of alfalfa. 


Dipping Will Not Protect Against 
Tick Fever 


READER in the tick-infested sec- 

tion writes: “I am thinking of 
buying a bull about one year old, from 
the tick-free section. Would it be 
safe to ship him into the tick-infested 
section this fall if I keep him regularly 
dipped next season?” 

It will never be safe to ship a year- 
old bull into a section still -infested 
by ticks, until all the ticks are killed. 
Dipping will not protect a susceptible 
animals from tick fever, so long as 
there are live ticks that may get on 
him, It seems hard to get people to 
understand this. Dipping is to kill 
the, ticks after they get on to cattle, 
not to keep them from getting on the 
cattle. And if the fever ticks once 
get on a bull over a year old, which 
has never before carried ticks, even 
if the ticks are only on him a few 
days before the next dipping, tick 
fever is likely to develop. When the 
young ticks get on to cattle they soon 
pierce the skin and begin to feed on 
the blood of their victims. It is in 
this way that the ticks infect suscep- 
tible cattle and cause tick fever. If 
they have been on the animals long 
enough to attach themselves and put 
the infection into their blood the 
dipping and the killing of the ticks 
will not protect the cattle, because 
the damage has already been done. 


Of coyrse, dipping often will make 
infection less likely, but dipping alone 
will not protect from tick fever ex- 
cept and until all the ticks have been 
killed. In other words, the only way 
dipping can protect a susceptible ani- 
mal from ticks and tick fever is to 
dip long enough and often enough to 
have killed all the ticks before the 
animal is brought in. 

We advise our reader not to invest 
his money in a pure-bred bull until he 
has killed all his ticks, which he can 
do by dipping all his cattle once every 
two weeks during the balance of this 
season. If he does bring in a pure- 
bred bull before he has killed all his 
ticks he should get a calf under three 
months of age and let him become in- 
fected at once. 


VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Heaves In Horses 

















‘TS THERE any cure for a horse that 
has the phthisic? Is it catching?” 

The definition of “phthisic” by 
Gould’s Medical Dictionary is, “‘l. 
Consumption or tuberculosis; affect- 
ed with phthisis or tuberculosis, 2. A 
popular name for asthma.” 

From the fact that our inquirer 
asks if the disease is “catching” one 
might infer that he means to apply 
the term “phthisic” to tuberculosis, 
but horses seldom have tuberculosis, 
and often have “heaves” or asthma, 
consequently we assume that his 
horse is suffering from what is almost 
universally known as “heaves”, or as 
it is sometimes called in the South, 


“bellows”, or “byroken-wind.” Tuber- 





culosis is “catching,” heavies is not. 
While heaves is a disease of the 
breathing organs, it is closely asso- 
ciated with disorders of the digestive 
organs and is caused, or at least ag- 
gravated, by errors in feeding. 


A tendency to the disease is 
thought by many to be hereditary, 
but the exciting cause or the devel- 
opment of the trouble is almost al- 
ways associated with errors in feeding 
—overfeeding on hay, especially le~ 
gume hays or those of low quality 
when dusty or moldy. The wasteful 
and bad habit of filling the mangers 
with hay and allowing the horses to 
eat all they can hold just before go- 
ing out to fast or hard work is a very 
common cause of this trouble. The 
animals which develop heaves are us- 
ually large eaters. 

In most cases the disease comes on 
gradually, being marked by a cough 
when eating dusty feed or when first 
put to work; but hard or fast work 
when the horse is full of feed and not 
accustomed to such hard work may 
bring it on suddenly. There is only a 
little change in the act of taking air 
into the lungs, but there is a sort of 
double effort to force the air out, the 
last part of the effort being often 
quite violent. When the act of ex- 
pelling the air begins there is first, 
simply a falling of the flanks, but af- 
ter a short pause there is a more or 
less violent heaving of the flanks 
which gives rise to the name, 
“heaves.” These symptoms are all 
aggravated or increased by a full 
stomach, violent exercise and hot, 
damp, or close, muggy weather, 

In the first stages, some cases can 
be checked, but the general rule is 
for the disease to get worse, and when 
once well established there is little 
chance for much permanent improve- 
ment. 

To prevent heaves, limit the quan- 
€ity of hay, avoid feeding dusty or 
moldy hay of any sort, and give what 
hay is consumed at the night feed. 
Avoid giving an animal that is full 
of feed or water, any fast or hard 
work, especially one unaccustomed to 
such. When the disease is first no- 
ticed if the above precautions are 
taken improvement occurs. If the hay 
or other feed is moistened and the 
hay limited to less than the usual 
amount, not over one-half to three- 
quarters of a pound a day per 100 
pounds of the animal’s weight, much 
relief often- results. If a _ limited 
amount of green feed is given it is 
good, but the horse allowed to run 
on pasture and fill himself with grass 
suffers severely when put to work, 
especially in warm weather. Moist 
feed, limited quantity of roughage, 
feeds of good quality free from dust, 
and avoiding having the animal full 
of feed or water when given fast or 
hard work, or when first started out, 
will do more than medicines to check 
or lessen the trouble. 

But medicines will aid in the first 
stages and sometimes temporarily 
check the distressed breathing. This 
fact is often made use of by traders 
to get rid of horses affected with 
heaves. 

Two (2) teaspoonfuls of Fowler’s 
solution of arsenic three times a day, 
for a week or two and then a table- 
spoonful three times a day for two 
or three weeks longer, given in the 
feed, frequently has a good effect. 
But sirice there is also likely to be 
stomach trouble, the following tonic 
powder or something similar is the 
usual sort of treatment: 


Arsenious acid Lee drams 

Powdered nux vomica......-+-. 2% ounces , 
Sulphate of iron 
Cottonseed or linseed meal.. 
Mix and make into 50 powders and 


give one night and morning. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By VW. F. MASSEY 

















; Root Lice on Cotton 
ILL lime 


on cotton roots: 


destroy the blue lice 


7” 





No. The only effective preventive 
or destroyer of plant lice of any sort 
is tobacco or its products. If you had 
used tobacco stems or ‘tobacco dust in 
fertilizing before planting the cotton 
there would have no lice on the roots, 
and the tobacco is an excellent fertil- 
izer, too. 





Perfectly Natural and Essential 


a | AM sending you-specimen leaf of 
my fern which is covered with 
black spots. What shall | do to get 
rid of them?” 





You cannot get rid of them. They 
are perfectly natural and essential to 
the plant, for they are the spore 
cases containing the minute spores, 
which in ferns answer in the place of 
seed, and a skilled gardener will grow 
ferns from them. It isa very delicate 
process. We put some lumpy, peaty 
soil from a swamp in boxes, and when 
the spores are brown and evidently 
ripe they are dusted over this damp 
peat and the box placed in a close 
glass case with heat below it, and the 
atmosphere in the case kept humid 
with water in open pans, but with no 
watering of the spores directly. Af- 
ter a while there is a green tissue 
spreading on the soil, and then the 
fern fronds later shoot up from this. 





Bacterial Wilt 


Alabama: “I wish to know 

how to save my tomatoes. They 
are fine, large plants, full of green 
fruit, but they wilt and die. Please 
put the reply in next issue.” 


ROM 





As I have often explained, it is 
never possible to put a reply in the 
next isue and seldom in the next af- 
ter that one. I fear that nothing can 


be. done nowto save your plants. 
Your soil is evidently infected with 
the bacterial blight, and the only 


thing to do is to plant in soil not in- 
fected. No spraying will avail any- 
thing when these bacteria are in the 
soil. The slow or sleepy wilt caused 
by a Fusarium fungus can be over- 
come by breeding resistant strains 


- through taking seed from plants that 


live where others die around them. 
This has been done by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and perhaps 
your Congressman can get you some 
of these seed. But the bacteria wilt 
which yours seems-to be cat.not be 
cured. 





Winter and Spring Cabbage 


ROM southeast North Carolina: 

“Please tell me when should I 
plant cabbage to head in December, 
when to sow cabbage seed to set in 
fall for early spring heading, and 
when to plant the late cropvof Irish 
potatoes.” 





Sow seed now in a fértile seed bed 
and never let them suffer for lack of 
water. As soon as strong enough, set 
them in heavily manured soil and cul- 
tivate rapidly. Use the Late Flat 
Dutch. For plants to ‘set in fall for 
spring heading, sow seed of the Early 
Jersey Wakefield cabbage the twen- 
tieth of September. Set them in No- 
vember or December in heavily fer- 
tilized open furrows running east and 
west three feet apart and set them 
sixteen inches in the rows, and you 
can set a Big Boston lettuce plant 
between them. The way to make the 


furrows is to run out furrows and put 
in the fertilizer, mot less than 1,000 to 


1,500 pounds an acre, then bed on this 
and open a furrow with a shovel plow 
down the middle of the bed, and set 


the plants sixteen inches apart and 
deep enough to cover the stems. Then 
when the soil is leveled in spring they 


will be found fairly well on the level. 
Plant late crop Irish potatoes the 
middle of July to August. 





Cymlings and Melons Not Fruiting 


‘I HAVE cymlings and cantaloupes 
thrifty and full of blooms but no 
fruit. What is the trouble?” 





I do not suppose there is any trou- 
ble. The big, wide open yellow flow- 
ers on squashes, cucumbers and me!- 
ons never bear fruit. They are the 
staminate or male flowers. The pis- 
tillate or female flowers do not open 
conspicuously. A bee gets into the 
open yellow flower and gets pollen 


spondent, it is not possible for me to 
advise unless I knew just what is the 
matter with your vine. This is an- 
other case for the experiment station 
to study, and you should send speci- 
ments of the diseased part of the vine 
to the Experiment Station, Raleigh, 
N.C 


Tomato Wilt and Grape Rot 

ROM South Carolina: “What is 

the cause of tomato wilt and what 
is the remedy? What is the best 
remedy for rot in grapes just before 
ripening?” 





The cause of the tomato wilt dis- 
ease is a fungus infecting the soil. 
There is no known remedy except 
breeding varieties of tomatoes that 
will resist the disease. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been trying 
to produce such plants; and you may 
be ‘able to get some of the seed 
through your congressman. To pre- 
vent rot in grapes, spray thoroughly 
with Bordeaux ‘mixture before the 
buds swell in the spring. Then’spray 
again after the blossoms fall, and 
again in ten days. All these fungous 
diseases must be prevented, not cured. 





HERE the boll viateallla are 
W fairly numerous, the next 
three weeks are very crit- 
ical ones with the cotton crop. 


Rush cultivation with all possible 
speed. 

2. Be sure to put peas in all corn 
where soy or velvet beans are not 
already growing. 

3. In laying by the late water- 
melons, plant peas broadcast for 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SIX THINGS TO DO 
THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


hay, oil improvement or grazing. 

4. Set out late sweet potatoes 
and plant late forage crops. 

5. Make plans for a liberal area 
of fall Irish potatoes: be getting 
land and seed ready. 

6. Be giving some thought and 
study to the matter of seed selec- 
tion, so that later you may be pre- 
pared to do this work in your corn 
and cotton. 








on him and then crawls into the half- 
open flower of the pistillate nature 
and sets the fruit. Hence the wide- 
open flowers are essential, though 
they bear no fruit, for they furnish 
the pollen. Wait and. watch your 
plants and you will find the fruit 
coming. 





Getting Rid of Honeysuckles 


pao South Carolina:—“How can 

get rid of honeysuckle vines 
which cover the ditch banks and have 
spread out into the field?” 





I know no way but to grub out as 
clean as possible and then not allow 
them to start again. Possibly a sat- 
urated solution of sulphate of iron, 
commonly called copperas, sprinkled 
on the young sprouts that appear af- 
ter the grubbing may kill them. But 
the only way to get rid of perennial 
plants is to absolutely refuse to allow 
them to grow tops. 





Sweet Clover 


LEASE tell me where I can buy 

sweet clover seed. I have been 
advised that it is the best all-around 
legume crop.” 





There are other legume crops bet- 
ter than sweet clover. It has value 
in the North and in the Black Belt 
sections of the South, but where I 
live the sweet clover, Melilotus alba, 
grows in all waste places and on ditch 
banks, and cattle do not seem to care 
for it. You can get the seed of sweet 
clover from any of the leading seeds- 
men. 





Cannot Advise on a Guess 
“NAY JAMES grape is dying. Please 

tell me how to treat it. Over half 
the vine is withered and brown, while 
the other half is in a healthy condi- 





tion. The vine is about seven years 
old.” 
As I have said to another corre- 


After the disease developes it is too 
late, and all the spraying must be 
done to prevent rather than cure. 





Turning Under Ripe Rye 

HAT would be the effect on the 

land—a heavy clay—to turn un- 
der a crop of rye just ready to har- 
vest? Do you think this advisable?” 





The main difficulty will be that the 
dry straw will decay much slower 
than if it had been turned under in 
the early spring. This would tend te 
make the soil dry in hot, dry weather, 
but in a heavy clay soil might not do 
harm. I would not do this as a rule, 
but would turn the rye when it was 
green and not headed. 


No Cheap Land There 


b READ what you wrote about mod- 

truck farming in Virginia. 
wana like to know what is the aver- 
age price of land there, and what 
would be the chance for a young man 
there.” 








In the section of eastern Virginia 
of which I wrote there is seldom any 
land for sale, and when there is any 
it is quickly grabbed up at $500 an 
acre. A young man of character and 
industry could doubtless get a chance 
to work there at fair pay. 





Wants to Know 

K'ROM Virginia: “I want to know if 

I can sow vetch and oats during 
the last cultivations of my corn. I 
also want to know if vetch and oats 
will do well after German millet, and 
further, I want to know what is kill- 
ing my cabbage planted after butter 
beans. My garden was limed the past 
spring and covered with stable ma- 
nure, and now the cabbage are dying. 
Please tell me the cause and prevent- 
ive. Will late Irish potatoes do after 
the early crop? I am on a new farm 
and want to make the ‘best of it.” 





At the time of laying by corn it will 
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be too early to sow oats, though the 
vetch might do. Better cut and shock 
the corn at maturity and sow the oats 
and vetch in September. If well fer- 
tilized the oats and vetch will succeed 
after the Hungarian millet. The mil- 
let will have drawn heavily on the 
soil and it will need something to help 
the forage crop. Your cabbage I sus- 
pect have the Fusarium disease. You 
cannot grow cabbage where the soil 
is infected with this disease. Nothing 
can be done but to plant in soil that is 
not infected. If you have no other 
place for the late potatoes you may 
get a crop on the same ground where 
the early crop grew, but it will be bet- 
ter to put them elsewhere, 





Use Your Experiment Station 


AM sending you some diseased 

cotton plants. Please let me know 
what the disSease is and how to treat 
7” 





I would gladly help you, but I now 
have no microscope nor facilities for 
studying fungous diseases*and what 
I would say is only guesswork. It 
looks like a sort of anthracnose. But 
in all cases of plant disease, send 
specimens at once to your state ex- 
periment station. They have the men, 
the laboratory and the microscopes 
and are well paid for doing just such 
work for the farmer, and are ready 
and glad to do it. 





Final on the Mole 


ese .Y a day passes but some one 
ants to know how to get rid of 
moles, a thing no one in this country 
has ever accomplished. And now a 
Florida man wishes to know some- 
thing about fhe habits of the mole. 
The mole is really one of the ani- 
mals which are beneficial to the farm- 
er or gardener. The mole eats no 
vegetable material, but is always on 
the hunt for the big white grubs, the 
the larvae of the Junebug. Moles in 
a strawberry patch will often save the 
larger part of*the crop, for the grubs 
are very destructive there. Trye they 
are responsible for some damage by 
rooting ip the lawn and by furnishing 
a tunnel for the field mice to eat the 
bulbs and roots. I have long ago quit 
trying to trap or destroy the moles, 
for the good they do in a garden over- 
balances their individual damage. But 
I fight field mice. I formerly used 
carbon disulphide, but that kills indis- 
criminately. For the past two years 
I have found that we can poison the 
mice without hurting the moles. I 
mix one part of Paris green with 59 
parts of wheat bran, mixing it thor- 
oughly while dry, and then make it 
into balls about the size of a hickory- 
nut with black molasses. Making 
holes in the mole runs here and there, 
I drop a ball, and there is no more 
damage in that spot. The mice are 
very fond of the tulip bulbs, and I 
watch closely in the spring for any 
evidence of their work through the 
wilting of the leaves, and at once 
place the balls all around the tulip 
beds and the mischief stops. The 
moles* will not eat the balls, and the 
moles do more good than harm, but 
the mice will eat and die. I have tried 
the material called “Rat Corn,” and 


found it effective, but it costs more 
than Paris green. 
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Showing the World What 600,000 Already Knew 


(pee Model 90 is a car of practical utility. It rides with 
luxurious comfort, and is amply powered for steep hills and 
rough roads. It gives service that you can depend upon under all 
conditions. 


At the same time, Model 90 has the appearance which is a source 
of satisfaction to its owner. 


The dependability of Model 90 is illustrated forcibly by four 
recent records, made in widely separated parts of the country and under 
greatly varying conditions. 


In Oklahoma, a Model 90 stock car, motor sealed in high gear—broke 
the world’s record, making 4370 miles in 7 days and 7 nights of con- 
tinuous running. 


Again on an informal test trip between Oakland and Los Angeles, a 
Model 90 covered 947 miles in 28 hours and.45 minutes, averaging 24.28 
miles per gallon of gasoline in spite of fighting a heavy storm all the way. 


In the “‘Boston-Springfield Dependability Run,” a model 90 stock 
car made 3852 miles in 7 days and 7 nights at an average speed of 25 
miles per hour without motor stop. 


Then came the new World’s record at Harrisburg—702.5 miles a 
day for 514 days without motor stop, sealed high gear. Here again a 
Model 90 stock car demonstrated its staying power. 


Such convincing tests are only conspicuous examples of what thous- 
ands of Overland owners know their own cars are capable of doing. 


Their experience is a safe guide for you in selecting a car. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Model Ninety, Five Passenger Touring Car $985; Price f. o. b. Toledo 
Wiilps-Knight Touring Cars, Coupes, Limousines; Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Can 


Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 
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(This is No. 29 in our series of 





articles on “The Fifty-two Biggest Problems 


Alfalfa and Vetch: Their Place on Southern 


Farms and How to Grow Them 


of the Average Southern Farmer.'’] 





HOW TO GROW ALFALFA 


Lime, Drainage, Inoculation, Rich 
Essentials—Begin Now to Get La 


Land and a Fine Seed Bed Are Five 
nd Ready for Alafalfa This Fall 


By B. L. MOSS 


N AVERAGE Southern soils, al- 

falfa is not an easily grown 

crop; in fact, it is probable that 
the failures with it outnumber or at 
least equal the successes. But at the 
Same time it is such a magnificent 
hay and grazing crop that special ef- 
forts and rather heavy expense are 
often justified in attempting to grow 
it. Yields of three and four tons of 
hay per acre each year are rot un- 
common, and with alfalfa hay worth 
$40 to $50 a ton, it will be seen that 
the per acre value of the crop is often 
very high. 

Success with alfalfa is dependent 
on at least five factors, neglect of any 
one of which may result in failure 
with the crop. We place these es- 
sentials in the order of their import- 
ance as follows: (1) lime; (2) drain- 
age; (3) inoculation; (4) rich land; 
(5) a fine seed bed. Let us now con- 
sider in detail these essentials to al- 
falfa success. 

Alfalfa Loves Lime 

LFALFA is a lime-loving crop, 

and unless the soil naturally 
well supplied with lime applications 
are necessary if alfalfa is to succeed. 
The areas in the South where the 
soil well supplied with lime are 
limited to regions where the soil is 
largely the result of the decomposi- 
tion of lime rocks, or residues depos- 
ited by stream waters coming from 
limestone sections. In the Cotton 
Belt, the most pronounced lime soil 
areas are the Black Belt of central 
Alabama and northeast Mississippi, a 
probable continuation of which 
found in middle Tennessee; the flood 
plains of the Yazoo and Mississippi 
mavers in Mississippi, the Mississippi 
and Red rivers in Louisiana, and the 
Mississippi river in Arkansas; and 
the black land sections of Texas and 
Oklahoma. Within these areas a 
goodly percentage of the soils usually 
have enough lime and are sufficiently 
fertile to grow alfalfa profitably, pro- 
vided drainage is good and the soil 
inoculated. 


is 


is 


is 


Elsewhere in the Cotton Belt, lim- 
ing is generally essential if alfalfa is 
to succeed. The amount to use per 
acre will depend upon the form in 
which it is used. Generally, however, 
not less than one to two tons per 
acre of burnt lime or two to four tons 
of ground lime rock should be ap- 
plied. While burnt lime carries near- 
ly twice as much calcium as the 
ground lime rock, the latter is usually 
less than half as expensive and hence 
ordinarily will be the most econom- 
ical. 

The lime should be applied broad- 
cast, with a lime spreader if possible, 
after the land is broken but before 
planting, and disked in. Disking the 
lime in, rather than plowing it under, 
will secure better results because of 
a more even mixing with the soil. 
Land well limed at the rate of two 
to four tons per acre will not gener- 
ally need another application for 
four or five years. 

Good Drainage Essential 

EXT to lack of lime, poor drain- 

age is probably most responsible 
for the frequent failures with alfalfa. 
This is crop that simply will not 
tolerate “wet feet,” and failure 
fairly certain when it is planted on a 
soil that liable ever to become 
“water-logged” for more than a few 
hours at a time. 
naturally 


a 
is 
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Lands well drained, on 


which the water level or table is al- 


ways at least several feet below the 
surface, should always be chosen for 
alfalfa. If they are not well drained 
naturally and if for any reason they 
cannot be drained by ditching or til- 
ing, then they should be devoted to 
some other crop. On many, probably 
most, of the natural lime lands from 
east Texas eastward drainage, espec- 
ially in wet seasons, rather bad, 
and before such soils are planted to 
alfalfa it will generally be a splendid 
investment to tile-drain them. 


is 


Don’t Fail to Inoculate 

EXT in importance to lime 
perfect drainage we place the need 
for inoculation. In one sense, it 
just as important as the two essen- 
tials already discussed, for it is abso- 
lutely certain that alfalfa will fail 


and 


is 


It has also been found profitable to 
precede the fall-sowed alfalfa with a 
crop of peas, well to keep 
any grass from making seed to choke 


worked 


the young alfalfa the following 
spring. 

As a general rule, we regard fall 
seeding of alfalfa much preferable 
to, spring seeding. The date for fall 
seeding will depend upon location, 
ranging from August 15 in the ex- 


treme Upper South to as late as Oc- 


tober 15 in the Lower South. Alfalfa 
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seed are small and demand a fine 
seed bed for good germination. We 
would prefer to break the land six to 
eight weeks before planting, then 
harrowing and re-harrowing to thor 
oughly fine the top soil, kill all weeds 
and grass, and save moisture. In 
planting, the seed should be lightly 
harrowed in at the rate of about 25 
pounds per acre, and the land then 
rolled with a corrugated roller if it 
can be had. 

All this may look like a lot of trou 
ble and expense to grow alfalfa, and 
it is; but the crop, when it succeeds, 
is worth it all and more. By follow- 
ing the rules here laid down, we be- 
lieve success is fairly certain; but if 
any one of the five essentials named 
be neglected, failure is even more 
certain. 








SUCCESS WITH VETCH 


Feed Will Probably Again Be 
Every Farmer Should Aim to R 
One of Our Best Winter Legumes 
Help in Making a Success With 


By J. F. 
HROUGHOUT this article the 
word vetch will be used as ap- 
plying to hairy vetch, unless 


otherwise specified. 




















ee 
ALFALFA 30 INCHES HIGH ON MAY 12, 1919. SCENE ON FARM OF F. G. VICK- 
ERS, MINOR HILL, TENN 
unless there is in the soil the particu- In reaching a decision as to how 


lar bacteria that live on the roots of 
alfalfa and enable the crop to utilize 
the nitrogen of the air. 


Melilotus, both the white and yel- 
low, bur clover and the little black 
medic all have the same nitrogen- 
gathering bacteria as alfalfa, and 
where any one of these crops has in 
recent years been successfully grown 
no inoculation for alfalfa will be 
necessary. These plants are gener- 
ally pretty widely scattered over our 
lime soil areas, and hence inoculation 
for alfalfa is unnecessary. But where 
they have not been grown, failure to 
inoculate pretty certain to result 
in failure. 

Our favorite method of inoculation 
is to use broadcast from 1,000 to 2,000 
pounds per acre of soil taken from a 
field where alfalfa or some crop util- 
izing the same bacteria has been suc- 
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cessfully grown. This soil may he 
scattered over the fields and har- 
rowed in at the same time the seed 
are sowed. In the absence of a sup- 
ply of soil, artificial cultures that are 
fairly dependable may be had from 


firms that specialize on such prepar- 
ations, or from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in small 
quantities. 

Choose a Fertile Soil 
LFALFA likes rich land, and if it 
is not rich it should made 

before planting. In the lime land sec- 
tions previously referred to, the soils 
are often fertile enough to grow al- 
falfa without additional plant foods; 
but on ordinary sandy and loam cot- 
ton lands, eight to ten or twelve tons 
per acre of good manure, supple- 
mented with 300 to 400 pounds of 
acid phosphate, will be a great help 


be sO 





large a place hairy vetch should fill in 
the agriculture of the coming year in 


the South, we must take into account 
at least three factors that enter into 
the problem. These arc 

1. The worth or value of all forage 


during the next season. 
2. The relative of available 
forage crops, with special reference 


values 


to varying local conditions. 

3. The relative cost and supply of 
seed of the winter-growing plants 
that are somewhat interchangeable in 
use or function. 


Worth or Value of Feed Next Winter 


LL indications point to the 

tinuation of high prices of 
that have prevailed during the 
year. For example, the reduced acre- 
age of corn for the country as 
whole, resulting largely from the in- 
creased acreage f wheat, growing 


con- 
feeds 


past 
a 


of 
out of the guaranteed high price for 
that product, will quite certainly re- 
sult in a corn smaller than the 
average Present summer prices of 
corn, now quoted in Chicago at about 
$1.80, are indications of corn above $2 
ason in the South, 


crop 


per bushel next se 


possibly above $2.25 per bushel. The 
prices of other concentrated feeds 
are apt to be high, in sympathy with 
corn, as well as because of the high 
scale of prices prevailing for lahor 


and all products. Another factor that 
practically makes for high prices of 


corn and other concentrates is the 
high price that hogs continue to 
command 

Taking all these facts into consid- 


eration, we must conclude that feeds 
will be high during the next year, and 
This carries the practical les- 
that tinusual efforts should be 


scarce, 
son 


High and Scarce Next Year, and 
aise Plenty for Home Use—Vetch 
—Some Suggestions That Will 
It 

DUGGAR 


made by Southern farmers to grow 
as large a proportion as possible of 
the total feed that will be consumed 
on their farms next winter and 
spring 

The first opportunity to enter on 
feed production on a larger scale is 


afforded by the crops that may be 
planted next fall. One of the most 
important of these is hairy vetch. 


This is said in spite of the fact that 
the growing of hairy vetch has not 
extended rapidly during the past few 
years, which restriction of cultivation 


is the natural result of war condi- 
tions. That is, it has resulted from 
a decreased supply and _ increased 


price of the seed of hairy vetch 
Supply of Hairy Vetch Seed 


ITH world conditions changing 
from month to month, it is still 
too early to forecast the probable fall 
prices of vetch and other forage -eed. 
However, we may count on their be- 
ing high. : 
Our supply ordinarily comes large- 
ly from Russia, a country whose agri- 
culture has been almost completely 
paralyzed in recent years, and from 
which therefore we cannot expect 
large importations of vetch even if 
Russian ports should soon be open to 
world commerce. 

Other European countries which 
before the war furnished consider 
able seed of hairy vetch for use in the 
United States have likewise largely 
decreased their production of forage 
seeds, and have been excluded from 
the world’s commerce. 


Substitute Winter-Growing Forage 
Plants 


URNING from the conclusion that 

the price of seed of hairy vetch 
will be high, we are met by a some- 
what similar prospect for many other 
seeds that might be, under some con- 
ditions, substituted for vetch in the 
fall seeding,—for example, crimson 
Clover and white clover. Black medic, 
which should be in demand in the 
lime sections of Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, and possibly on the stiffer soils 
in a number of states, will probably 
again be unobtainable. 

The supply of oats will probably be 
ample, but the prospect is that prices 
will rule high 

The writer has not informed him- 
self regarding the supply of Abruzzi 
and Southern rye, but in recent years 
the tendency has been toward a con- 
siderable increase in this crop in the 
South, that we may indulge the 
hope that rye will constitute one of 
the practicable grazing crops 
for use next winter and spring 

From the above 
the conclusion that vetch will 
expensive as to restrict the acreage 
that should be planted, but likewise 
to the that other forage 


So 


most 


we are driven to 


be so 


+} 
tt 


conclusion 
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Direct from Factory to You 


ALL SIZES AND STYLES 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12,16, 22 and 30 H-P. 


Don’t wait if you need an engine 
for any purpose. NOW isthe time to buy. 
Life Guarantee Against Defects 
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25 Cords aday 
One Man Log Saw 


Strong, Simple, Dependab' A Foel maker 
and work saver, Cuts any size . intoany lengths, 
y to move from log to log and from cut to cut, 


OTTAWA 


ENGINE een w 
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as portable engine for pumping water and on 
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Dept. 149 Birmingham, Ala. 


MAKE $49.00 A DAY 
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Collier of Edgerton, Mo,, did with an 
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Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away a copy of The Progressive 
Las "r. If you don’t file your paper for future 
reference, then give the paper to some fariwer, 
farm woman or farm boy. 


9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS | 


|plants that might be sowed instead 
| of vetch will also be high in price. 
Making Vetch Seed Go Farthest 
WE SHOULD not be entirely dis- 


couraged in the use of vetch be 


cause of the probable high cost of 
seed. Instead, let us resolve to give 
vetch such favorable conditions as to | 


make a given amount of seed produce 
maximum results. For example, while 
we should prefer to about 
pounds of hairy vetch seed per 
with, say, one-half or two-thirds the 
| usual.amount of wheat, : 
a grazing mixture or for hay, yet 
it is possible to improve the nutritive 
| qualities of the grain alone, and the 
total yield of forage by adding even 
10 to 20 pounds of vetch per acre, 
| sowing practically as much grain as 
usual. 


SOW 


oats, or ye 


ry 


jas 


Another method of getting maxi- 
mum results’ from every pound of 
| vetch seed sowed is to practice inocu- 
jlation almost universally for this 
|plant. Pure cultures made especialiy 
for vetch are most convenient, but do 
not always result in producing tuber- 
cles.. The use of suitable soil is much 
| more certain to give results. Soil for 


inoculating vetch should come from a | 


spot where any species of vetch has 
grown successfully the preceding 
spring. It may also be taken from a 
part of the garden, on which English 
peas have recently grown. Garden 
soil, however, apt to be infested 
with the microscopic nematode 
worms which cause the root-knot dis- 
/ease on the roots of such plants as 
tomatoes and okra in the garden, as 


is 


Other than garden soils 
may also contain the organism pro- 
ducing this serious disease. We 
should be careful not to use soil from 
any spot where any plants have en- 
largements on the roots that are not 
clearly the tubercules natural to the 
roots of beans, peas, clovers, etc. 


field crops. 


In case one uses only the pure cul- 
{tures as a means of inoculating vetch 
careful examination should be made 
as soon as the young plants are sev- 
eral inches high. If no tubercules are 
found, say, within a month after the 
plants come up, we may assume that 


the inoculation is ineffective, and 
should immediately apply vetch soil 
in such a way as to get it incorpor- 


ated with the surface soil as prompt- 
ly as possible. 


Another 
ditions for the best results from 
| limited amount of vetch seed consists 
| in taking pains to insure the adequate 
and uniform covering of the seed. 
ithe ordinary method of covering the 
seed with a harrow after they have 
been sowed on plowed ground some 
of the seed are apt to be left on or 
too near the surface for prompt ger- 
mination. The use of a grain drill 
tends to insure a more uniform depth 
of covering, but one needs to exercise 
care, lest the distribution of seed be 
irregular, and especially so if a mix- 
ture of seed of vetch and oats be run 
through the grain drill at the same 
time. 

Still another method of making a 
few vetch seed produce maximum re- 
sults consists’ in sowing vetch next 


fall largely for the purpose of re- | 


seeding the next May. In this case 
the end would be to render the farm- 
er independent the next year of the 
high price of seed rather than to pro- 
duce any large amount of grazing for 
use next spring. When vetch is grown 
largely for purposes of reseeding, an 
appropriate place for it found by 
drilling in a row of ve on every 
terrace, which may be done whether 
the terrace be cultivated or unculti 
vated, a row of vetch may 
drilled in readily by the side of a row 
of corn or cotton. 


1S 
hack 
tc 
d 


A 


.) 


since be 


Another practicable method for se- 
curing the re-seeding of vetch con- 
sists in drilling through the freshly 
sowed grain fields a row of vetch ev- 
(Concluded on 26, column 3) 


| page 


30 | 
acre | 


well as on vetches and certain other 


method of affording con- | 
ai 
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MOTOR OIL 


érr T all the comfort that 
a snappy, smooth running 
motor gives. Get it by 
using Texaco Motor Oil, 
the clear, clean oil which 


can’t form hard carbon, ; 
the oil that saves “gas” | 
and power because it has { 
the right body for full 
compression. It keeps the 
motor strong, healthy, full 
TEXMACO a oe j 
of pep. Ask for it in the 
one or five gallon cans. F 


pvt 


It pays. 


The TEXAS COMPANY 
Petroleum and its Products 
General Offices, Houston, Texas Offices in Principal Cities 
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When you sow your grain with the Cole 
Drill, there are three grain rows planted be- 
tween each cotton or corn row. The grain is 
at the bottom of a furrow that protects it from winter kill- 
ing—no danger of ‘‘spewing up.** Each plant is in a tiny 
basin where ample moisture is sure. 


Sow Grain Between Corn and Cotton Rows 
akon magi, 

are gathered. Noneed 
to plow and harrow the land. Cotton and corn 























apply fertilizer at the same time. You are surer of astand thanif you broad- 
cast or sow with a Western Drill. You get two crope from land that now yields 
only one, The same machine sows cow peas perfectly, and applies fertilizer to 
growing crops. Write today for catalog giving full information and 
telling about 15 good results from using Cole Drills, 


THE COLE MFG. Co. “ 


Box 149 









a Saves 7% Labor 
of Planting 























MAIL TODAY with your name and 
address to The Progressive Farmer 
for full particulars of our money- 
making offer to local agents. 


-e: See ' ‘ 
American Fence 
Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 


rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. 





| 
| 
| 











Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere CET we ee ee ee 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. } 
CHICAGO NEW YORK pee WEEE OTERO eT eee rr . 
When writing to advertisers, say: ‘‘I am writing you i a 
as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which City.......-.. oh Lind Selo» Dolo State..... 














| guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 
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the Average Southern Farmer.” 
this issue.] 





The Farmers’ Experience Meeting 


XXIX.—Experiences With Vetch and Alfalfa. 


{This is No. 29 in our series of discussions of 
: The same 


“The Fifty-two Biggest Problems of 
subject is also discussed on page 6 of 








Who Can Beat This for Alfalfa? 


($3 Prize Letter) 

E HAVE been growing alfalfa for 

a number of years with good re- 
sults. Our first experience was with 
one acre seeded the latter part of Au- 
gust, and the following summer it 
supplied enough “long feed” to keep 
three horses, feeding it morning and 
night. They kept in better condition 
than ever before during the working 
period, and on far less grain. 





We find alfalfa to be a very nutri- 
tious feed, and therefore we require 
less corn while feeding it. We cut it 
five times, each time securing between 
1,500 and 2,000 pounds of cured hay 


This season we had an acre which 


ducing nearly 4,000 pounds at the first 
cutting on May 15. 


We find that alfalfa thrives best in 
a moderately light, fertile and well 
drained soil. The soil.should be free 
from weeds and grass, as the young 
plants are easily choked out. The 
ground should be broken deep; and 
put in as fine order as possible, form- 
ing a first-class seed bed. It should 
have not less than 25 bushels of lime 
per acre worked thoroughly in the 
soil before seeding. If the soil is not 
fairly fertile, make it so by using a 
heavy application of well rotted, 
finely prepared stable manure, then 
from 400 to 500 pounds of acid phos- 
phate per acre, all of which should be 
thoroughly worked in the soil. 


for seeding is the latter part of Au- 
gust or September, using from 20 to 
25 pounds of seed per acre. We find 
the best method of seeding to be by 
hand broadcast, then running the pea 
weeder lightly over the seed. The 
hay rake will also do well. If the soil 
is quite dry on top and it does not 
look like rain in a day or so, it is de- 
sirable to roll the land, as this con- 
serves moisture, assuring a better 
chance for the seed to germinate and 
a better stand. 

We cut it when the first blooms ap- 
pear, allowing it to remain on the 
ground at least a day, then rake into 
windrows and put up in small cocks 
or piles to cure for a couple of days. 
After it is cut the last time for the 
season, give it a good top-dressing of 
acid phosphate. WM. H. H. 


Vetch—“The Winter Cowpea” 


($2 Prize Letter) 
WHlle my experience with vetch 
has been limited, yet I am so well 
pleased with the crop that I write 
this with the hope that it may en- 








far excelled all previous records, pro- In the upper South, the best time courage some one else to try it. 











For Three Years Hudson 
Super-Sixes Have Led 


Super-Six leadership was first established on the speed- 
way. There it showed such performance and endurance 
as immediately placed it in the front as the greatest stock 
car that had ever attempted such feats. 


But present Hudson leadership does not rest upon what it 
has done in establishing the best time for one hour, or for 
one hundred miles, or for its twenty-four hour performance, 
or for having made the best time in thé greatest hill climb 
that was ever held, when it climbed to the top of Pike’s Peak. 
The Super-Six is not distinguished because of any one notable 
performance, although it holds more such records than any 
other car. 


The greatest proof of Hudson leadership is shown by the 
way in which 60,000 Super-Six owners are satisfied with 
their cars. 


Acknowledged by all Rivals 
Hudson body designs too are the standard of motordom. 


Everyone in touch with motor car development knows 
how the Sedan, the Touring Limousine, the Speedster, the 
Cabriolet, the Limousine and the Town Car, models that first 
appeared on the Super-Six chassis, have served as patterns for 
other cars. Hudson owners always get the advance models. 


In almost every locality the Hudson Super-Six is not only 
the largest in number among fine cars, it is regarded as the 
fine car. In many sections it is the only fine car to be found. 


The scarcity of Hudsons promises to be greater this year 
than ever. 


Hudson Motor Car Company 


Detroit, Michigan 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Five years ago I inoculated thirty 
pounds of hairy vetch seed and plant- 
ed on an acre of well prepared soil 
I got a good stand and cut it for hay 
the next spring when in full bloom 
It yielded an abundance of as fine hay 
as I ever saw. Enough seed matured 
before the cutting to reseed the plot 
for the next year. In this way I have 
gotten a cutting of vetch off of this 
same piece of land each year for five 
years without reseeding As it was 
planted on Johnson grass land, I have 
been getting two cuttings of Johnson 
grass hay after each cutting of the 
vetch. 


I feed this hay to my dairy cows 
and find it to be equal in feeding val- 
ue to alfalfa or cowpea hay. In fact, 
someone has truly said that vetch is 
“the cowpea of the winter.” 

In addition to the valuable hay that 
vetch yields, it is also a great soil- 
builder. 

It is a beautiful crop, and when in 
full bloom is a perfect mass of purple 
blossoms. Plant vetch on your land 
and it will increase your love for the 
farm. H. G. WOOD. 

Okalona, Miss, 


Alfalfa Following Irish Potatoes 


HEN one has to do without the 

use of a fertile field a whole sea- 
son in order to get a set of alfalfa, it 
takes quite a lot of courage to make 
the first attempt. Since it is gener- 
ally the richest land on the farm that 
is seeded to alfalfa, it is all the more 
necessary that one not completely 
lose the use of it for the whole sea- 
son. 


Irish potatoes are also a crop that 
requires a rich soil. Land that will 
grow Irish potatoes well will grow 
alfalfa, if lime and inoculation are 
added. An early crop of potatoes can 
be harvested in July. The land can 
then be fallowed until the latter part 
of August, when it should be sowed 
to alfalfa. The potatoes furnish a 
money crop this year, and the alfalfa 
a hay crop next. The potatoes, being 
a clean cultivated crop, help to free 
the soil of weeds, which is very nec- 
essary to alfalfa production. We use 
this method here in Tennessee with 
the best of results. I have never 
known of a case where the first cut- 
ting of hay failed to pay all the ex- 
pense of preparation and seeding. 

F. G. VICKERS. 

Minor Hill, Tennessee. 











Success With Alfalfa 
SOWED my alfalfa September 6, 
1917, and cut four times last year. 
| Two cuttings were fine but the other 
two were light on account of drouth. 

[ cut this year May 13, and it aver- 
aged something over two feet high. | 
| hauled in four wagon loads from one 
;} and one-half acres. This field was cut 
igain on June 10 and made about the 
same amount of hay as the first cut- 
ting 

{ have another field about six years 
old, but the stand in this field is get- 
ting thin in spots. So far I have not 
| used any lime, and am preparing to 
| sow more this fall, and if I can get it, 
will try liming. F. C. WALLER 


| Collierville, Tenn. 








Vetch for Pasturage and Green 
Manure 
1G NAS about fifteen years ago that 
| we first tried to grow vetch. How 
ever, that initial crop was an absolute 
| failure, due to lack of soil inocula- 
ition. Since then I have done some 
| studying concerning vetch and have 
| grown it successfully. 
| In the South it is essential that 
some method of inoculation be used 
when the land is first seeded to vetch. 
The usual plan is to scatter soil from 
a field where vetch has previously 
been grown. This soil should be 
broadcasted at the rate of 500 to 1,000 
pounds to the acre. 
I prefer the hairy vetch, aspit -is 
ot j 
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One Penny 


Delivery Free 


Just send your name, ad- 
dress and size and we will 
send this skirt to you. You 
don't pay. one penny un- 
til the skirt ie delivered 
at your door by the post- 
man. This is a wonder- 
ful opportunity to get 
@ $6 skirt for $3.98, Our 
=, is an amazing 

egain, Compare it 
with others and see 
for yourself. 


New Satin 
Skirt 


This fashionable 
skirt is made of a 
new satin which is 
strong and dur- 
able and will give 
an abundance of 
Satisfactory wear. 

The skirt has 
loose belt beneath 
which skirt is 
gathered, cut full 
and roomy. The 
two large pock- 
ets are fashion- 
4 designed 
with flaps trim- 
med with silk 
fringe. Our 
Price is less 
than cost. Order 
on approval and 
if you don’t like ft 
return it at our ex- 4 
pense and the trial cost 
you nothing. We are ny this , fi to get 
quainted with you. Our rice of $3.98 includes ‘all 
ge ty yt ] is all yea Pay the post- 
man. olor black, sizes to waist measure; 
86 to 42 length. 7 F 

your name and address—no money. Also 
end ive color and size. When the” skirt 
arrives w t. We know you will be pleased. If 
yea - t find it all you at LY. and we 
will refund your money. 8 our yours 
Order by Number 61. 















































The Bargain Mail Order House 
lation—it does 
The Gehlis not only the *‘World's Best 
Saves 10 to 30 Per Cent of 
city, is simple, safe, sturdy, speedy and 


WALTER FIELD Co. 
Here is the 
cutter you have 
been waiting 
A J falfa2 for, It produc- 

not shred 
crush or grind 
Alfalfa Cutter’’ but is also the best ma- 
chine for grinding dry corn stalks including 
Feed Values 
and serves a double purpose—that of feed 
self feeding—requires no man at feed table, 
GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 


Dept. E. 339 646 W. Adams St., Chicago 
es ideal granu- 
to flour, 

ears, velvet beans, pea vines, etc. 
grinding and silo filling. Has large capa- 
312 S. Water St. = PB Bend, Wis. 












“a Branches a8 
RE \> Nashville, Tenn. 

_ Macon, Ga, 
Birmingham, Ala. 





Sold Direct 2 oer SILO CUTTING 





1 cat inenrMiasef | 
B soil, Cutsstalks, doe 
notpulllike othereutters Absolutely no oun. 
Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Day 
with lmanand 1 horse. Hereiswhatonc farmer says: 


Gentlemen:The harvester Is all O. K., had no 
trouble in learning to operate it whatever. We 
cut corn and sorgum mixed that was somewhat 
tangled and pretty heavy. The machine will do 
everything claimed for it. Yours very respt., 

J. H. SMITH, Mosheim, Tenn. 


SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
Send for bookletandcircularstellingall about thislabore 
savingmachine; also testimonials of many users. 

OVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 25 Lincoln, Ill, 


BALE HAY NEW WAY 


No Blocks—No Bale Ties—2 Men Less! 


Save 40 per cent on bailing 
cost! **Figure your savi 4 
Hine, SeraigAs wis qeire. No 

8. 











ow 
method introduced sb mar- 





1 

bale ties to handle-- the oftwomen. Make big money 

bailing fa siidle- “save the Day © free » catalog whee all types 
of this wonderful new press. ite 


Threader Press Mtg. Co. 777 Ottawa St Leavenworth,Kan. 








Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw copy of The Progressive 
Farmer. if you. “don't file’ your paper for future 
reference, then ive the paper te some farmer, 
farm woman or farm boy. 




















| | hardier than other varieties. It should | 


be planted in the fall, as it does not 


| stand severe heat. I sowed it at the 


rate of 20 to 25 pounds to the acre. 
An addition of oats at the rate of one 
and a half bushels to the acre made a 
good supporting crop. 

I have never tried raising vetch for 
seed, but have grown it merely as a 
green manure and a grazing crop. It 
furnishes pasturage of a high quality, 
and all the farm livestock eat it eag- 
erly. MRS. J. D. ALISON. 

Minter, Ala. 





Two Alfalfa Experiences in South 
Carolina 


iT 
O SHOW the great value of alfalfa 
as a grazing crop for hogs, one 
farmer told.me the other day that he 
sold $450 worth of hogs from his 
three-acre patch. He fed these hogs 
no additional feed at all with the ex- 


ception of running them on some vel- | 


vet beans for about 60 days. Besides 


the amount sold he also killed enongh | 


hogs for his own use. One farmer 


who has five acres of alfalfa has al- | 


ready-cut three tons of hay per acre — 


|R. H. Lennon, County Agent, Fair- 
| field County, S. C. 


I have been trying to grow alfalfa 
for some years, but have met with lit- 
tle success until recently. My son on 
his return from college and I decided 


| to try it again, following explicit di- 
{rections laid down by the Govern- 


ment, and we feel that we have met 
with some success. We now have 
four acres with a perfect stand; one 
acre is three years old and three 
acres are two years old. The one 
acre was cut five times in 1918. Have 
cut the whole four acres twice this 
season, and have attempted to ap- 
proximate as nearly as we could the 


'amount of hay obtained from these 


two cuttings.and our estimate is that 
we have harvested not less than 
seven tons of excellent alfalfa hay 
from these two cuttings. I would add 
that unless a man makes up his mind 
that he is going to give it careful at- 
tention, it is better for him not to at- 
tempt to grow alfalfa, for he is likely 
not to succeed.”—D. F. Efird, Lexing- 
toa, 3. C. 


Oats and Vetch for Hay 


HAVE had some experience in 
. growing vetch, and consider it one 
of our best legumes. It is a soil- 
improver and a great hay crop. 

Last October I seeded four acres to 





| oats and vetch, using two bushels of 
| oats and twenty pounds of vetch per 
acre. With this I drilled 300 pounds 


of cottonseed meal and acid phos- 
phate per acre. This was the first 
vetch that had been sowed on this 
land, so I had to inoculate the seed, 


|using some soil from another field, 
| moistening the seed and rolling them 


in this dirt. 
I broke my land and harrowed, 


| sowed my vetch and harrowed light- 


ly, then drilled in the oats. I had a 


| nice stand of both when they came 


up, and in the spring I gave them a 
top-dressing of fifty pounds of ni- 
trate of soda per acre, to hurry along 
the oats, as the vetch was about to 
get the best of them. The last of 


| May this feed was ready to harvest, 


making about one and a half tons of 
hay per acre, and coming in at a nice 
time of year when the farmers’ for- 
age is generally scarce. 


I think it would be much better if 


more of us farmers would devote a 


little time to a few acres of some 


| good hay crop, rather than to depend 
| on stripping our corn stalks for a lit- | 


tle forage. L. J. SLOAN. 


Jonesboro, N. C. 





He—“What's the difference between a 


gown and a creation? 


She—"‘I couldn't tell the exact figures—but 


it’s a small fortune.’’—Blighty (London), 
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Geo this New Z Engine 
































‘1 Ti isa 14% H.P.“Z”" Farm En- 
gine — recently perfected after 
three years oO experimental 
work and successfully uses 


KEROSENE 


This completes a line of farm 
engines — 14% H.P. to 15 H.P. 
—all of which efficiently 
Operate on this economical fuel. 
Over 15 million dollars worth 
‘of “Z" Engines on the farms 
of over 200,000 keen farmer 
buyers — are proving to their 
satisfaction that buying a“Z” 

from the local dealer resulted 





Glso runs on 
Distillate 
Coal (il 


or 
Gasoline 





as our advertising promised. 


Throttling Governor—Built-in 
Oscillating Magneto 
Prices—114 H.P. $61.00—3 H.P. 


$100.00 — 6 H. P. $179.00 — 
F.O. B. Factory 











ali UFACTURERS 


Buying ee from your local 
dealer assures maximum engine 
value and service. 


Fairbanks. Morse & ©, 


CHICAGO 








‘My WADE Saws Four CordsanHouri® ¢ 








"The Wade is certainly the farmer ’s friend, I have cut 1600 cords of yellow fir wood 
with it, and it’s as good as the day I bought it.” — Dan Ross, Corbett, Oregon, 

Why break your back sawing wood by hand, when: the power- 
ful little wade Portable Gasoline Drag Saw will outsaw 10 men at onntae 


thecost! Light, simple, economical. Cuts wood of any size, Aver; 
to a gallon of gasoline. Thousands of Wades now in Phe not 


4 sawing wood, the 4 h. p. engine will operate other light machinery, 
bay. Wade Portable Gasoline 
Drag Saw 






Prompt delivery on 
ADES from over 
100 Shipping Points 
throughout the 
United States and 
Canada. 








y Not the Wade-also stony \ 















‘of “‘How Dan Ross cuts 
5 af 40 cords a day.” _ 
, Write today } 











ey eas tae ee > toc quad ohn to aap alaananl 


ame, Bae 68S © aeen i Ss epee This will insure prompt 
immediate 


delivery and attention. 
aR aay k io ermastable how much mall io weenaly oddeaeee 
The state or street address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 
will be misspelled, Sr os dao de: anaue ell Go extn and onaaeae whateves 


given. 
Thess are due to lapecs of memory to divested ettention, and to Goalie 
cole cctes cn the casement tates before addressing the envelope, 
end then copy the address just as it is given in the paper. 


‘ 
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Farm Managers 


and 
Farm Workers 
find 
Finck’s 
**Detroit-Special’” 
One-Piece 
Combination Suits 


The most practical all 
season work garment 
























Cool in Summer 


Warm in Winter 
Can wear as much or little 
clothing as desired. 

Cut full for comfort and fit. 
Complete protection from 
dust and chafe, 

Made of best material and work 
manship for extra long wear 
Khaki, Blue, White 
or Blue Stripes 





why Ri; Ae x § ; » 


If your dealer cannot supply you, mail this coupon with your name 


and dealer's for illustrative catalog. 
W. M. FINCK & COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Look For This Ticket 


” UNION MADE 


Dealer’s Name 





Dealer’s Address 








My Name 





My Address 





Size 











US SI OO 


DRINK 


Chero-Cola\ 


THERES NONE SO? GOOD ) 


\\S 






Leading the 


League= 









In the thirst-quenching, throat 
clearing, refreshing and satisfying 
series. 


Chero-Cola 


Was made for the ball 
park. Kept cold and 
served chilled, it is the 
glory of the grandstand 
and the boast of the 
bleachers. 








Whitin 
a, TTT uve 












EXTRA MADE EACH MONTH! 


as our representative. Hundreds of new and renewal sub- 
subscriptions right in your community to be had if you 
will just go after them. Your spare time is worth money 
and we will pay you well for it.. Write today for our 
money-making offer to local agents. 
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Buy a Tractor Harrow 


“NAY TRACTOR is worth all it cost 
just for pulling a disk harrow,” is 
statement a farmer made to me 
other day. “The disk harrow is 
the greatest implement on the farm, 
but it is a horse-killer, and a desire 
to treat my teams in a humane man- 
ner would not allow me to use it as 
much as I wanted to before I bought 
my tractor. Now I can use it without 
stint, and it certainly helps in getting 
land cheaply and quickly prepared. 


the 
the 











Disked After Plowed, But Not Before. 
Yotice Air Spaces 





Disked and Then Plowed, Good Contact With 


Subsoi 








Disked Before and After Plowed, The Ideal 
Seedbed 
—Courtesy John Deere Co. 


“T go over all my stubble land twice 
with the tractor and harrow. First, 
'I disk the stubble as soon as the grain 
is cut. This prevents baking and at 
the same time checks weed growth. 
It also keeps the land moist, by form- 
ing a mulch so that it may be turned 
when more convenient. Then, after 
the land is turned, I immediately disk 
it again and the soil is thoroughly 
pulverized.” 

In this connection the reader will 
do well to study the drawings repro- 
duced herewith which illustrate the 
method used by our farmer friend. 


“Ground” Wire Fences 


READER wants to know if there 

is danger of cattle being killed 
when they stand near a wire fence 
during a thunder storm. 

If the fence is not “grounded” 
there is danger, and we know of a 
farmer who lost a fine Jersey cow in 
this way just the other day. 

Lightning is simply an electrical 
current which is following the line of 
least resistance. If it is transmitted 
to a fence it will go from there to the 
ground at the first opportunity and by 
| way of the best conductor it can find. 
| If the fence itself is not connected to 
the earth by some metal conductor, 
then it will seek the nearest substi- 
tute. 

A live animal is a better conductor 
of electrical current than is the at- 
mosphere, so an animal grazing near 
an ungrounded fence during a thun- 
derstorm is in danger of becoming a 
conductor for a charge of lightning. 


The way to remedy the danger is 
to provide conductors to take the 
charge from the fence when it be- 
comes electrified. This may be done 
by placing No. 8 or 10 galvanized wire 
in the ground to a depth of 4 or 5 feet 
at frequent intervals and then wrap- 
ping the extended end of this wire 
about each strand of the fence. The 
,wire will become a good conductor 











only when it reaches moist earth, 


hence the great depth needed for 
safety. 

The easiest way to get the wire into 
the ground to the necessary depth is 
by the use of an iron stake. Such a 
stake may be driven into the earth to 
the proper depth, removed, and the 
wire inserted. These “grounds” 
should be placed about 10 rods apart 
in barnyards and feed lots and 20 rods 


apart on other fences. 





Getting Inner Tubes in Right 


NDUE haste in replacing punc- 

tured or blown-out tubes is respon- 
sible for much tire trouble. The most 
common mistake is pinching the tube 
The tube is inserted in an uneven or 
twisted manner, which causes it to 
overloop or wrinkle. The result is 
that in a short time it will cut through 
where it has been overlapped and 
produce a leak. The same trouble is 
also caused sometimes by putting a 
new tube into a casing just as it is 
taken from the box, 

The operator should therefore pro- 
ceed slowly when applying a tube 
Before putting it into the casing it 
should be given some air. When it 
is in the casing, it should be sprinkled 
with powdered soapstone or talcum 
powder, carefully forcing it all 
around the tire to make sure that the 
talcum has been evenly distributed. 

Now give the tire a little more air 
and pound it thoroughly to assist in 
setting the bead. After this, inflate 
to full pressure. 


A Guard for Chisels 


UCH chisel sharpening may be 

avoided by protecting thé edges 
of these tools when they are not in 
use. If they are not protected, the 
edges will become nicked in the tool 
box or on the work bench. The best 
way to protect them by metal 


BEND ON DOTTED LINE 
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GUARD FOR CHISELS 


guards or shields, made from light 
tin. How these shields are made and 
fitted is shown in the illustration 
The tin is cut out in the shape of the 
pattern shown and folded along the 
dotted lines. The upper portion of 
the guards must clamp the chisel 
closely so that the cutting edge will 
not be easily forced against the tin. 





Safety in Pouring Molten Metal 


' HY does molten babbit some- 

times scatter or explode when a 
bearing is being poured?” a reader 
wants to know. 

This is because there is moisture 
somewhere in the bearing that is be- 
ing poured. The metal is hot, steam 
is generated, and the molten babbit 
sputters, scatters, and sometimes even 
explodes. This blowing may be avoid- 
ed by putting a small piece of resin 
in the molten metal before it is 
poured, 





“Here, poor man, is a penny for you.” 
“Thank, you, mum; I'll always number 
you among my closest friends.”’ 
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THE COTTON CROP AND 
COTTON PRICES 





Five Short Crops in Succession—Pros- 
pects for Higher Prices—Conditions 
in Texas—Three Views by Experts 

i 

M Economic World of New York, 

and a well known cotton au- 


R. A. R. Marsh, Editor of the 
thority, presents the following opin- 


ion of the cotton situation in his 
paper: 
“The Department of Agriculture 


places the expectancy of the crop of 
1919-1920 at 10,986,000 bales of lint cot- 
ton, as compared with an actual yield 
of 12,040,532 bales last year, 11,302,000 
bales two years ago, 11,450,000 bales 
three years ago, and 11,192,00 bales 
four years ago. 

“There is nothing that can be called 
comforting for the trade in the suc- 
cessive figures of the cotton crops 
since 1914, as just given. Formerly it 
was the tradition of the trade, based 
upon long experience, that three 
short crops of cotton in succession in 
the United States are almost beyond 
the bounds of possibility. Yet we 
have already had four short crops in 
succession since the monster crop of 
1914, and there is every reason for 
thinking that the present season’s 
crop will constitute the fifth short 
crop of the series. Everybody in the 
trade knows that, but for the reduct- 
ion in consumption brought about by 
- the war, so great a falling off in 
America’s production of raw cotton 
as these five short crops represent 
would have meant the severest kind 
of cotton famine all over the world 
and a rise of the price of American 
cotton to amazing heights. Indeed, 
there are the best of reasons for 
thinking that, if there had been no 
war at all, the present price of cotton 
would be indefinitely higher than it 
actually is. 

“It is scarcely to be wondered at 
that considerations of this order, in- 
disputably based upon realities, con- 
firm the majority of the trade in its 
confident belief that before the 1919 
crop of American cotton has been 
marketed price levels much above 
those now obtaining will be reached. 
This belief, moreover, is probably in 
accord with the best judgment of the 
most experienced and conservative 
cotton merchants. At the same time, 
it has to be remembered that it is of 
the very nature of great commodity 
markets that their major price move- 
ments in either direction—upward or 
downward—should consist of a series 
of ebbs and flows, and that there are 
only too often most discouraging 
postponements of events that are 
clearly foreseen and that in the end 
come to pass.” 


HE editor of the Cotton and Cot- 

ton Oil News of Dallas, Texas, gives 
his views as follows: 

“Tf the world could realize in what 
a critical condition the Texas crop is 
at this writing, and that the crop this 
year could be anything like as small 
as indicated by the’ condition and 
acreage report, we would see 35 cents 
a pound for middling all over the 
South in a week. 

“If you are able to carry your cot- 
ton till next October, just forget that 
you have any; if you are not, our ad- 
vice would be to sell some of it before 
it goes below 30 cents, if it should go 
that low, but we think the market will 
do better as soon as it gets shed of 
some of the 11th hour bulls and weak 
longs who bought at the top—the 
kind of fellows who laughed at this 
paper for bulling cotton from Decem- 
ber 1 to July 1, especially when it was 
at 23 to 24 cents common interior 
Points, middling basis. We are still 
of the opinion that we shall see the 
-highest prices of the year in next Oc- 
tober. Sit steady in the boat.” 


il 
R. D. P. Williams, Field Repre- 


sentative of the Cotton and Cot- | 


os 


ton Oil News, in its issue of July 7 
makes the following report of condi- 
tions in Texas at that time: 

“In the large, and very fertile, level 
country from Houston west and south 
to Sinton, 210 miles, there is a large 
acreage of cotton which has not been 
chopped out, a large portion of which 
cannot be saved. Then there is a 
large acreage which has been chopped 
and partially cultivated but there has 
been so much water on it that it has 
turned red. It will require good con- 
ditions to recover this. Then there 
is quite an acreage on higher land 
which was planted earlier and worked 
better and looks pretty good, but it is 
not fruiting much. The territory from 
Sinton to Leford, 120 miles, including 
the Corpus Christi territory and Mrs. 
King’s 1,250,000-acre ranch of fat cat- 
tle, was planted earlier and pretty 
well cultivated and up to two weeks 


ago was as fine as one could wish for. | 


But the heavy and continued rains 
since then have caused decided deter- 
ioration. The Rio Grande Valley ter- 
ritory, speaking as a Texan, is small, 
but there are some 300,000 acres of as 
fertile land in that valley, along the 
Mexican border as there is anywhere 
in these United States. Some 50,000 
acres of this valley are planted to 
cotton this year. The stalks are from 
two feet to four feet high and were 
fruited beautifully a month ago. But, 
even down there, where they do not 
depend upon rain but farm by irriga- 
tion, they, too, have had too much 
moisture and the boll weevil put in a 
strong appearance. But the farmers 
are using the ‘government-recom- 
mended poison’ freely, of which five 
carloads have been bought in the val- 


ley, and they hope to control the wee- 


vil. Picking has been begun and prac- 
tically all the gins in the valley will 
be running by July 15.” 


A THOUGHT ON THRIFT 
Thrift in the Garden Pays 


"THERE are numerous garden neces- 
sities which many people procure 
in a cheap, flimsy quality, use for one 
season and discard. It saves much in 
time, money and labor to get these 
articles of a good stout quality that 
will give year after year of service. 

For instance, there are tomato 
stakes. 
cut in proper lengths, nail on cross 
pieces, etc. I find that it pays to make 
them at least seven feet tall and to 
put on three cross-pieces. They can 
then be used for three or four years, 
as their initial length allows the rot- 
ted ends to be chopped off, still leav- 
ing them long enough to serve the 
purpose. 

For the running bean vines I have 
several lengths of mesh wire nailed 
to posts. They make fine stout trel- 
lises for the vines and are always 
handy when needed. 

English peas do better when kept 
from sprawling all over the ground. 
For their support, I drive down, on 
each side of the row, stakes that 
stand two feet above ground and ten 
feet apart. Each stake has two little 
slits sawed in it, one near the top and 














one a foot from the top. Through the | 


slits and once around the stakes I 
pass a heavy twine string. The slits 
do away with the necessity of trying 
to tie the cord as they hold it quite 
taut. The double rows of cords sup- 
port the vines splendidly. 


By taking up the stakes, twine, trel- 


lises, etc., and carefully storing them | 
away between seasons, they can be | 


made to last for many a year. 
MRS. T. E. LIDE, Jr. 
Minter, Ala. 





First Farmer—Did you hear that about 
Old Silas? 
Second Farmer—No. 


First Farmer—Well, you know he’s lazy 


and instead of harvesting his hay he bought 
a big pile of excelsior and some green specs 
for his eows.—Boys’ Life for July. 





It is a big job to haul them, | 
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Westclox 


ESTCLOX is a short way of saying 

Western clocks. It means a line of good 
alarm clocks made by the Western Clock 
Company. Every clock in the. Westclox 
family is manufactured by the patented proc- 
ess that made Big Ben famous. Whether 
you select Big Ben, Sleep-Meter, America, or 
Baby Ben you know you’ re getting a good clock 
because each one is a Westclox. 


To make it easy for you to recognize our 
clocks, we print the family-name, Westclox, on 
the dial right above the name of the clock. 
We also attach an orange colored, six-sided 
Westclox tag. These are marks of good time- 
keeping. Look for them on the alarm you buy. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 
Offices at La Salle—Factories at Peru, Ill., U.S.A. 
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Timber Lands Aberdeen Angus Cattle 
Improved Farms . Duroc Jersays 
Cut Over Lands Neacy Hall Potetoes 


PARKER C. EWAN 
PLANTER 
CLARENDON, ARR., 


May 27, 1919. 





Progressive Farmer 


Geo. R. Hooks,Assistant Advertising Manager 
My Dear Mr. Hooks: 

It gives me great pleasure to express my 
appreciation of the wonderful results I have obtained by 
using your paper as a medium of advertising. 

I have advertised with you my Eastern Ark- 


ansasDemonstration Farm hog department and also my burr clover 


seed, from this place. I nave never failed to get splendid 
results from all those advertisements. 


You are at liberty to use this in any way 


Yours very A 
Che € boar 


you see fit. 








“I am writing you as an adver- 


h iting to advertiser ’ ? : 
When writing to ado $, say the reliability of 


tiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 


all advertising it carries.” 
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THE POTASH BILL AGAIN 


President Thornhill of the Virginia 
State Farmers’ Union Explains the 
Measure and Urges Farmers to 
Take Active Steps to Prevent Its 
Passage 


BPRESIDEN r A. B. Thornhill of the 
Virginia: State Farmers’ Union has 
issued the following explanation and 


appeal concerning the Fordney bill 


for increasing potash prices. He says: 


“I desire to call your attention to 
House Bill No. 470, known as the 
Fordney Bill, under which, if | under- 
stand the bill correctly, the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to issue 
licenses to importers of potash from 
thirty days after the approval of 
same. He is expected to ascertain 
the requirements of potash of the 
United States from year to year, and 
a licensed importer will be required 
to purchase that quantity of Ameri- 
can potash which bears an equal ratio 
to the total American production as 
the total imports bear to foreign and 
domestic. That is to say, if America 
produces 100,000 tons of pure patash, 
and consumes 250,000 tons, each li- 
censed importer should be required 
to purchase two-fifths of their total 


requirements from American pro- 
duction. 

For the first two years under the 
bill, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to fix a price for the 
American potash not exceeding $2.50 
per unit, for the next twelve months 
not exceeding $2 per unit, and for the 
remaining period of two years not 
exceeding $1.50 per unit. 

At the expiration of the five years 
provided in the bill, the duty is im- 
posed by section No. 4 of 10 cents per 
unit on all foreign potash bought in 
the United States. 

It is but natural to presume that 
the foreign producers of potash will 
fix a price bearing a close relation to 
‘that fixed by the Secretary of the 
Interior for the American product. 


If the price for the first two years 
is fixed at $2.50 per unit, it is not un- 
reasonable to presume that the im- 
ported potash will sell for practically 
the same amount as there would be 
no business reasons for the German 
or French producers to make their 
prices less than the fixed price of the 
American product. 

I doubt if anyone could guess what 
the price of foreign potash will be 
following the formal declaration of 
peace, but I doubt if it will be either 





ef 


as high as $2.50 per unit, or as low as 
in pre-war times, unless it is made as 
high as $2.50 per unit by the Fordney 
Bill becoming a law. 

The cost of imported potash prior 
to the war to the best of my informa- 
tion was around cents per unit, 
which cheaper possibly than we 
shall see it again for a long time. 


75 


1S 


While it is problematical as to what 
the future cost will be, | am assum- 
ing upon the best information at my 
disposal that it will be sold to the 
American importers somewhere 
around $1.25 or $1.50 per unit, unless 
the Fordney Bill becomes a law and 
the Secretary of the Interior fixes a 
price on the domestic potash of $2.50 
per unit, and the foreign producer 
takes advantage of that fact in ad- 
vaticing the price on his product. 

If I am correct in my conclusions, 
then the excess cost to the importer 
would be in the neighborhood of $1 
per unit more than it would probably 
be if the Fordney Bill is not passed, 
for the first two years in which the 
law is in operation. 

“The importer would certainly pass 
the. excess cost to the consumer, 
which will mean each purchaser of a 
ton of fertilizer carrying potash will 
pay an extra 75 cents or $1 per unit 





Hanes Tires are as 


Tough as Mules 


A mule for hard labor—a Hanes Tire for 


long mileage. 
thousands of farme 




















mobiles. 


If y 
on satisfaction from Hanes. ; 
dealer about Hanes, or get your neighbor 
to tell you what he has learned about them. 


Hanes Tires have a Good Name 


Hanes Tubes are as good a8 
|Hanes Tires 


Hanes “‘Gray Steel’”’ Tubes 
Hanes ‘“‘Heavy Red”’ Tubes 
Hanes “Rustpruf’”’ Tubes 


THe HANES RUBBER CQMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Write to the Hanes Tire Doctor, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., for free 
advice about how to get more 
mileage out of your tires, mo 
matter what make they are. 





That is the experience of 
‘mers in the pong ter have 
iv es Tires a trial on their auto- 
eeebi ayy business of the Hanes Rub- 
ber Company, in Winston-Salem, A 
is built on the basis of giving the best 
possible service, at the lowest possible 
price;.and fair dealing, above all. 
ou have tire trouble, you can count 
Ask your 























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


for it. As an example: Virginia will 
possibly consume as much as 400,000 
tons for the next few years. Esti- 
mating roughly that two-thirds of 
this tonnage will carry potash, aver- 
aging about 2 per cent. If the excess 
cost of potash is $1 per unit, it means 
$2 excess on a ton of fertilizer or in 
round figures, considerably more than 
half a million dollars per year, and 
when you think of states using much 
larger tonnage than Virginia you 
readily see the amount of tax upon 
the farmer will be enormous. 

I am sending out this letter with 
the hope that the farmers of all the 
fertilizeg-using states will investigate 
this bill fully and protect their inter 
ests by making proper and prompt 
presentation to their representatives 
in Congress before this bill becomes a 
law. “Fraternally, 

“A. B. THORNHILL. 

“President Virginia State 

Farmers’ Union.” 





How to Grow Fall Irish Potatoes 


pause potatoes grown in the South 

during the spring will not keep 
through the summer and into the win- 
ter unless special storage houses are 
available. This means that the Irish 
potatoes used during winter either 
must be grown in the form of a 
second crop or bought from those 
who keep them in cold storage 
through the summer, or grown in the 
North and East. Therefore the pro- 
per thing is for every farmer to grow 
enough of this second crop to have 
some of this excellent food product 
during the winter months. 


is 


The Lookout Mountain variety 
probably the one best bet for this 
second crop in most sections of 
the South. However, the Green 
Mountain and Peach Blow do quite 
well in many sections of the 
South. Also the varieties commonly 


grown during the spring do well, such 
as Irish Cobbler, etc. Lookout 
Mountain is rather inferior in qual- 
ity, but seems to possess special abil- 
ity to grow under rather adverse con- 
ditions, and this is quite desirable for 
the second crop, because it is often 
necessary for this crop to have to 
contend with severe drouth and hot 
weather. 

The trouble in securing .a good 
yield of this second crop is in secur- 
ing a stand. We have often heard it 
said that if one secured a stand of 
this crop, the crop is half made. 
Therefore take special precautions in 
preparing the ground. Plow, harrow 
and reharrow until the soil is in fine 
seed bed condition, then lay off the 
rows three feet apart, going down 
good and deep, say at least from four 
to six inches. In the bottom of this 
furrow put high-grade fertilizer, at 
the rate of 1,000 to 1,200 pounds per 
acre. One of the most successful 

| growers we know of used a 7-5-5 for- 
| mula before the war, but after pot- 
| ash became so very scarce he used 
7-5-1. This grower, however, lived in 
| a sandy section, and it is doubtful if 
5 per cent potash is needed in the 
clayey sections. Weare of the opin- 
ion that an 8-4-2 would be about right 
for average conditions for this crop. 
After the fertilizer is put in the 
bottom of this furrow, thoroughly mix 
it with the soil by running through 
with a scooter plow, and plant the 
potato right down in the bottom of 
| the furrow. 

Plant in the same general way as 
for the spring crop, using about the 
same size potato, but cover consider- 
ably deeper. On the average, the 
piece of potato should be covered 
from five to six inches deep. 


It is desirable, so far as possible, to 
do this planting in the early morning, 
or in the late afterngon, or on a 
cloudy day, in order that the potatoes 
may be placed in a rather cool soil 
and not be exposed to the sun, even 
for a few minutes. This may seem 
like a rather unimportant point, but 

| it isn’t. L. &. NIVEN. 


The 
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You will be 
surprised at the 
amount of work 
you can do with a 


FULLER & JOHNSON 
Throttling sae ese Engine 


It’s a great worker—stands up—and will serve 
vou faithfully with the least cost formany years, 
Users everywhere will tell you so. Desirable 
sizes up to 25 H. P., stationary and portable. | 
Send for Catalog Nos 22A for full information 
and what users say. 

FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 
Builders of Farm Engines 


72 Palmer St. Madison, Wis. 
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Easy to Star 


This Makes Your 
Soil Pay 


Makes it yield the limit be- 
cause it so crushes every 


== clod and loosens up 
aay every 


Se ese Parti- 


SO 








> i AS cle of 


plant food that the 


hy seed sprouts quick- 
y er and plant grows 
faster. This Brillion 


King Pulverizer 
(Team or Tractor) 
also packs the undersoil 
for retaining the proper 
= moisture for the quick- 
est future growth 
and greatest crop 
yie Fine for 
cultivation 
of 1 crops and 
packing wheat 
against winter kill- 

Pack your 

with it this 

fall, Lasts life- 
i Prix rea- 3 
ble. Strongly 
built, Get one, 


AT ALL JOHN DEERE DEALERS 


ld 
early 
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{Climbing R 
















with clustered flowers, QQ 
rich colors, and green 

fo are difficult to 

sl iss in beauty Excelsa, 
Gardenia, Dorothy Perkins, 
Marechal Niel, and others— 


will delight you. 


ield-grown plants 75¢ each 


Our catalog interests all gardeners; 
it contains everything for garden anc 














orchard. “Southern Plantings’ is 
another booklet worth having; not a 
catalog, but full of ‘‘meat.’’ sk 


for them—do it now, 


J.Van. Lindley Nursery Co. ¢ 
Box 106 ug 
Pomona, North Carolina ——— 











KODAK FINISHIN 


Mail your films to us for correct finishir We 
make a specialty of high-class developing and 
printing—a 24-hour service of expert workmen, 


Rolls 
Developed 
Free 


We also carry a full lin 
and Fi 







. of Eastman Kodaks 

ms. 

FARMER & CANNON, 
Jewelers and Kodakers, 

318 N. 20th St., BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 











Reliability of Every Advertise- 


ment Guaranteed 


Ww WILL positively make good the loss sus- 
tained by any subscriber as a result of fraud- 
ulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves 
to be a deliberate swindier. is does not mean 
that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between 
Teliable business houses and their patrons, but only 
in any cases of actually fraudulent dealings, we 
will make good to the subscriber as we have just 
indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, 
that the claim for loss shall be reported to us 
within one month after the advertisement appears 
in our paper and after the transaction complained 
of; that our Mability shall cover only the purchese 
Price of the article in question, nor aggregate over 
$1,000 on any one advertiser; that our liability does 
not apply when firm or individual becomes bank- 
rupt; and that the subscriber must say when writ- 
ing each advertiser: ‘‘I am writing you as an ad- 
vertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guaran- 
tees the reliability of all advertising it carrics.’’ 




























Let's have a pure-bred boar in every South- 
efa community. 









. | plant during that month. 


' spreader on which all manure is dump- 





|__OUR FARM NOTEBOOK | 





Wwe said shade trees were not 
useful and attractive 

Go slow with the horses and mules 
| if they must be worked immediately 
| after feeding 
| . 
| Fall tomatoes usually bring a good 
price, and it is now time to set the 
| plants. 

Plant a late patch of sweet corn in 
order to have late roasting ears to 
eat and sell. 


Fall Irish potatoes, as well as sweet 
potatoes, are good crops to have on 
hand for winter sale. 


There is always a ready market for 


dried or evaporated fruits. Save ev- 
ery apple and peach in this way 
which cannot be canned. 

Watch the cultivators on the last 


time over, for there is danger of get- 
ting the plows too deep. Break none 
of the corn roots if it can be avoided. 

How are plans maturing for the 
community fair? They should be well 
along now, so that people may begin 
preparing their exhibits—especially 
those things that must be attended to 
early. 





“I'd hate to trust a man in a busi- 
ness deal whose boy is afraid of him,” 
says Jim Green, and we agree with 
him. A boy should be properly train- 

| ed, it is true, but it can’t be done by 
scare methods. 

The youngsters should never be al- 
lowed to shirk, but it is well to look 
out for them these hot days and see 

| that they are not given jobs too hard 


| for their strength. Remember that 

they are just “colts” and not old 
horses. 

If you have forgotten to provide 


the cattle with 


salt while they are on 
pasture this summer, remedy the ov- 
ersight without delay. Put the salt 
where they can get it and they will 
help themselves. 


Nobody who has to buy can be sure 
of enough fall grain, vetch, alfalfa, or 


»+ 


LC 
clover seed unless he orders early 
Decide on the acreages you will put 
in these crops and then order the 


seeds without delay. 

Of course, you are going to cut off 
the corn at harvesting time this year 
and you will need the use of a shred- 
der. One of the best ways to get such 
a machine is to buy it in codperation 
with one or more neighbors. This re- 
lieves you from depending on some 
custom shredder. A silo filler is an- 





other good machine to purchase in | 


this way. 


A good thing for the inexperienced | 


gardener to do at the beginning of 
each month is to get down Massey’s 
Garden Book and find out what to 
One farmer 
who is experienced says he could not 
be without this garden help, and most 
other farmers and gardeners are in 
the same boat. 


Every farm should have a manure 


ed as soon as made and hauled into 
the fields. This will be the case on 
every farm just as soon as rural peo- 
ple realize that flies come from ma- 
nure alone and are themselves just as 
filthy. 


One should not sleep in the under- 
garments worn during the day. They 
are not only uncomfortable, but they 
dirty the bed linen and make neces- 
sary a great deal more laundry work. 
Instead of this uncomfortable and 
unwholesome practice, every farmer 
and farm laborer should know the 
luxury and happiness of taking a 
good bath when the day’s work is fin- 
ished and then putting on light sum- 
mer pajamas, dry and fresh, before 
going to bed. 





SCRATCH AS CAT CAN 


Two cats were about to have a duel. 

“Let us have an understanding before we 
begin,’ said one. 

“About what?” asked the other. 

“It is to be a duel to the death,. or shall 
we make it the best three lives out of five?’’ 








—Boys’ Life for July. 
























MOLINE 


GRAIN DRILLS 








The Moline Line 


of Implements 


Plows 
(steel and chilled) 
rrows 
Planters 
Cultivators 
Grain Drille 
Lime Sowers 
Mowers 
Hay Rakes 
Hay Loaders 
Hay Stackers 
Grain Binders 
Corn Binders 
Pitless Scalee 
Spreaders 
Wagons 


Moline-Universal Tractors 
Stephens Salient Six 


Automobiles 
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Y using a Moline Grain Drill you can grow 
more wheat or other grain crops and at the 
same time save seed. You can do this be- 

cause Moline Grain Drills deposit every seed in 

the bottom of a wide, compact, moist furrow and 
all seeds are placed at a uniform depth. Every 
good seed grows, has plenty of room in which to 
stool, the crop germinates, grows, and matures 
uniformly. A bigger and better crop is pro- 
duced with less seed. Thousands of Moline 

Grain Drill owners prove this every year. 

Not only will Moline grain Drills in- 
crease your yield and save seed for you, 
but they will give youa life time of good 
service. Steel is used largely in their 
construction and a straight line of draft 
direct from the furrow openers to the 
horses’ harness gives light draft. 

Moline Grain Drills are built in a variety of 
sizes and can be equipped with the famous 
Moline double dise or single disc, shoe or hoe, 
furrow openers, and wood or steel wheels. Either 
plain or fertilizer drills can be obtained, and 
both are equipped with feeds 
which deliver the seed with 
unvarying accuracy. 

See your Moline Dealer now 


about getting one of these money- 
making, money-saving Moline Drills. 
































ETTER PRICES 


FOR YOUR 


PEANUTS 


Good profits are always sure for clean, whole peanuts if marketed right. 


_ Animproved “Hustler Picker’® is indispensable in the proper and profitable 
picking and marketing of your crop. It delivers firm, unbroken nuts as fast as any 
crew and teams can feed it, doing the work of dozens of hands at less expense. 

The separator, attached to every 1919 Hustler, absolutely divides the nuts 


from the trash and roots, giving a grade of nuts which bring top prices. 
that equals alfalfa, and gives nuts for seed as fine as hand-picked. 

**The Hustler’’ is easy and economical to operate. 
work satisfactorily, and picks all grades of nuts. 


Makes hay 


. Requires only 6 H. P. to 
Pays for itself in one season. 


Write to-day for free booklet on “How to Get Better Prices for Your Peanuts."’ 


Ask for prices 


and the name of your nearest dealer, who will 


be glad to demonstrate this machine for you. 


Pe 
es 


= kre. 
ANUT PICKER 
AND SURER THAN FINGERS 


SALEM IRON WORKS 


100 Liberty Street, Winston-Salem, N.C. 





| ey se the famous ae 
w is”. Known everywhere {es 
Satisiacter y work. 











Not a Jobber’s, but a 
Mill Price on Galvan- 
ized Metal Roofing 





H.D. The book men and 
often wished for, 





by James C. Fernald, L. 
women in homes and offices have 





Here is the new way—the better way—to get your gal- 
yanized steel roofing and steel shingles. The only profit 
(made besides ours) is made by the man who buys it. 
We are able to give a roof of copper-bearing steel for 
the price formerly paid for a scrap-iron roof. 

Galvanized like a gold plated watch. 
strength of scrap-iron roof—will outwear three thinly 
galvanized, 
izing extra thick—sticks to the base metal like rivets 
driven into armor plates. 
and quick to lay with hammer or hatchet. 
a lightning-proof, fire-proof roof. 


Freight 


Paid! 


We pay the freight— 
furnish free the nails 
and washers. 


from our 


vanized s 


bought from us at unheard of 
low prices—in beautiful artistic 
Guarantee satisfaction 
Act NO 
Be sure to send a list of your 


designs. 
or your m 


Made of new 


Ship quick 
factories. Gal- 
teel shingles can 


oney back. 


requirements. 


EAST 
Dept. 150, 


Comes in big sheets. 







fRMINGHAM IRON nee 


to clear up grammar difficulties quickly and sim- 


ply without pedantic rules and discussions. Com- 
mon-sense explanations of all the points that 
puzzle, arranged in a form so easily accessible that 
the answer to any question, even the smallest de- 
tail, can be found in a moment. It is a grammar 
authority particularly developed as a handy refer- 
ence for men and women who need a simple, im~- 
mediate answer whenever a doubtful point arises 
in their use of English. A handy volume, cloth 
bound, 85 cents; by mail, 93 cents. 
“Wonderfully comprehensive and satisfying.’* 
—Evening Sun, New York. 
A copy of ‘English Grammar Simplified’ and @ 
year’s subscription to The Progressive Farmer 
both for $1.50. Address 


Tab raprrecsire 


—— 
Raleigh. Birmingh ry 
Address nearest office. 


Has twice the 
open-hearth steel—galvan- 


Easy 


Gives you 





Dallas. 





be | 














When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres-. 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliabilitg 
of all advertising it carries.’” 


Ww 


FING CO., 
rmingham, Ala. 
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Dependability 


of 





Now that “dog days” 
are with us, it is no time 


to bother with a balky 


cream separator. 


Dependability m a 
cream separator is espe- 
cially necessary in the 
summer when the milk 
should be taken care of in 
the shortest possible time. 


The DE LAVAL 
Cream Separator is de- 
pendable, and with ordi- 
nary care it will easily last 
a lifetime. 


The DE LAVAL 
capacity rating is depend- 
able. Each size exceeds 
its advertised capacity 
and even under unfavorable, conditions. 


under ordinary, 


DE LAVAL Service is dependable. Fifty thousand agents the 
world over see to it that DE LAVAL Separators are properly set up, 
operated and taken care of. And, above all, the De Laval Company is 
dependable —the oldest and by far the largest cream separator manu- 
facturers in the world. 


More De LAVAS in use than of all other makes combined 


See the local De Laval agents, or, if you don’t know 


him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
(VALVELESS) 


al Send You HOG OILER 
On 5O Days FREE Trial 


ALVIN V. ROWE—Pres. 
Pll Pay the Freight 


SEND NO MONEY 
(or Half the Express) 


SE aT. SR 
pe agg st tell me how many Oilers you need (allow 
one Oiler for every 50 hogs) and I will ship them to you 
freight paid and without acent of money in advance. 
I will also include with each Oiler enough Rowe’s Medi- 
cated Oil for a fair test, so thetrial won’t cost 
cent. When the Oilers arrive, set them up in your hog lot 
and let your hogs use them 30 days. If satisfied, pay my low 
getene shown below. If = are not may dust send them 
ack at my expense, he trial is free 
NO VALVES 


Can’t Get Out of Order fe Saves 


**New Idea’’ Oilers are built heavy, strong and dur- 
Bile. Can’t get out of orde anteed for & years. No 
springs to break; no valves to stick; no wheels or rollers 
toclog. No low-down open reservoir to become filled with 
rain, snow or filth, Nodanger of freezing or flooding— 
works perfectly in zero weather and hottest summer days. 
No waste of oil. Our patent, adjust adjustable , Bpoon Dip’ 
measures out just right amount of oil (6 to ) 
each time the hog leans. rub, puts Rt! “right 

on the i oho ite, where n ea nom 
os Mange ai yards. 
ehogs contented, healthier,t thriféler; ma a pote poapand 3 monuy. 


a pice DIRECT from This Advertisement 























ROWE'S NEW IDEA’ - 


Pll Ship_ the Oiler— 
Pil Furnish the Oii— 


Ride your Bowe ¢ of lice eck. fleas 


One Oller with & 
gals. of Rowe’s 4 
cated Oil, $14.50; 
Oilers and 10 gais.of on $26. 
One dollar discount on each Oiler for 
cash witborder. Money back if notsatisfied. 












§ Cross-cut, Crescent Ground, will saw 10% more 
* timber, time and labor bein equal, than any other 
made. This guarantee has never been challenged. 


Simonds Manufacturing Company 
The Saw Makers Since 1832 Fitchburg, Mass 
Fn all ew Yor Chicago 


Ss t 


© ROR IN AS 
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RY 


San Francisco es 
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When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an adver- 
tiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of 
all advertising it carries.” 











LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








Southern Guernsey Progress 


IRGINIA has her sixty-odd herds 
of Government-accredited Guern- 
and has for some years been 
prominent as a Guernsey state. North 


seys 


Carolina has her Rowan County 
Guernsey Breeders’ Association, with 
close to 250 members. In Rowan 


County are about as good a bunch of 
Guernsey bulls in service as there are 


in any area of the same size any- 
where in the South, or anywhere else. 
less than three years ago there 


| were only about ten members of the 


American Guernsey Cattle Club south 
of the Potomac, and only about four 


or five breeders had started A. R. 
work. Today there are about thirty 
club members and twenty advanced 


regissry herds. Taking the South as 
a whole, Guernsey interests have in- 
creased something like 150 per cent in 
the last two years. This gives us no 
idea of how to estimate what future 
progress will be, as the last few years 
were not ones in which the breeding 
of pure-bred cattle could be said to 
have boomed. Nothing but a scarcity 
of breeding animals will curtail our 
The theories advanced by 
W. D. Hoard thirty years ago are re- 


progress, 


cognized as vital facts today. There 
is a special purpose dairy cow, and 
millions have been invested in the 


business of breeding cattle especially 
for dairy purposes. From now on we 
shall witness the real growth of the 
dairy business and the development 
of an ideal American dairy cow. 

Guernsey breed 
great 


is everywhere 
favor wherever the 
has become special- 
Guernsey cow has proved 
in competition with cows of all de- 
grees that she can make her way 
strictly on a commercial basis with as 
rood if not better results than any of 


The 
finding 
dairy business 
ized. The 


them. Rapid as her progress has 
been, it must be conceded to her 
that she has never been backed by a 
thorough advertising campaign. With 
nearly everybody the Guernsey has 
been a second choice. Nearly every 
Guernsey section today was formerly 


a dairy section where other breeds 
had preceded her. The first Guernsey 
to arrive on the scene is either a 


grade brought in to make upa carload 
or a bull calf picked up cheap. From 
this humble beginning the fawn and 
whites usually gain a foothold. 


Sometimes a few head have been 
raised in the neighborhod a _ buyer 


comes along and picks them up. He is 
almost sure to return for more, and 
almost sure to find prices have gone 
up. By this gradual process it dawns 
on some wise guy that cows are not 
all just cows. He wants that yellow 
milk, that quiet disposition, and he 
likes that brisk demand. 

So many times has the writer seen 
this same little drama enacted that he 


wonders sometimes if it really “pays 

to advertise” unless you have the 

right goods. A. G. INGHAM. 
Dovesville, S. C. 





More About Keening Flies Off 
Cattle 
ONCERNING (flics, I have this 


summer “painted” my cattle with 
ordinary “cylinder oil” in which I put 
enough coal tar to scent the oil. I go 
over the cattle every two three 
days, using a common paint brush, 
and it takes but a few moments. I 


or 


| also keep the rubbing posts covered 


| oil would keep off the flies. 


| 


with the mixture. I have seen 
bad effects from this practice, 
the cattle are practically flyless. 

P. A. PARKER. 


no 
and 


Seacliff, Ala. 


I read in some farm or stock jour- 
nal not many weeks ago where fish 
There 
was no means or methods suggested 
as to how it should be applied. I got 





my druggist to order a small quantity 
of the oil and bought a small tin 
spray pump. Fifty cents worth of the 
oil was enough to fill the tank and 
was sufficient to spray ten cows. 

The first application resulted in an 
increase of about thirty pounds or 
practically three and one-half gallone 
of milk in a week’s time. 

The oil is easiest applied by warm. 
ing it before applying the spray, as it 
throws out a much finer spray and 
makes the pump easier operated. 

It will be necessary to tie the cattle 
or keep them in stanchions while 
spraying, as they don’t like the scent 
of the oil nor the hiss of the spray 
pump. One spraying every week or 
ten days is sufficient, as the flies will 


not bother the cattle as long as the 
scent is on them. 
The treatment is inexpensive, as 


the pump can be bought at any up- 
to-date drug or seed store for about 
60 cents, and 50 cents worth of the 
fish oil is sufficient for ten cows. 

M. W. MATTHEWS 


Purvis, Miss. 





Editorial Comment.—There is 10 
question but fish oil or “cylinder oil” 
and tar will keep the flies off cattle, 
so long as it remains on the hair in 
considerable quantity. The object- 
ionable features are that it collects 
dust and dirt and is not good for the 
animal if applied to a considerable 
portion of the body. The claim that 
one spraying caused an increase of 
30 pounds of milk in a week, we sup- 
pose with ten cows, or 3 pounds per 
cow per week, is a good illustration 
of the danger of taking the so-called 
experience of one man or the results 
ef one trial as a guide. If one had 
in mind making a real test of this fly 
repellent he would first have divided 
the ten cows into two lots of equal 
producing powers, as indicated by the 
weight of the milk produced the 
previous week. He would then have 
sprayed one lot and left the other 
five without treatment. In this way 
he would have a check on the test 
which would to a certain extent avoid 
any difference in production being 
attributed to the treatment, when it 


might be from some other cause. But 
even then, one test would not give re- 
liable results. It would be necessary 
the second week to change the lot 


sprayed, and in doing this it might be 
necessary to wash off all the oil from 
the first spraying. When flies are 
very bad it may increase production 
and economical to apply these 
oils to cows, but so far as accurate 
tests have been made and recorded 
the weight of evidence seems to be 
that the oils do the cows about as 
much harm as flies. 


be 





May Cattle Dippings Again Broke 
Records 


(COMPLETE reports to the Bureau 
of Animal Industry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
from all the tick-infested states show 
that more work against the cattle 
fever tick was done in May of this 
year than in any previous May since 
the campaign against the parasite 
was begun in 1906. 

The cattle dippings in May, 1919, to- 
taled 7,621,269—an increase of 2,152,- 
669 over the total for May, 1918. The 


dipping vats in use numbered 32,210. 
The following are the number of 
cattle dippings by states: 
Alabama ....... a O14, 684 North Carolina.. 8,291 
Arkansas 95,55 Oklahoma ..... 612,999 
Florida So. Carolina .... 155,487 
Georgia ......:, North Texas ...1,628,607 
Louisiana ...... South Texas ... 316,679 
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ANOTHER HAND TO “ROCK THE 


CRADLE” 
Mother—“‘Would you like to come and 
rock the baby for a bit, Tommy?” 
Tommy—‘Rather! ‘but I -haven’t got @ 


rock!"'"—London Mail. 














































































Saturday, July 19, 1919] 


RAISE ALFALFA AND QUIT 
BUYING HAY 


Mr. Bailey Insists That Anybody Else 
Should Be Able to Succeed as Well 
as He Has Done 

] AM an amateur farmer and an ab- 

tee landlord 


sen I have a two-horse 


farm six miles from Raleigh, and 
tenant runs it on shares half and half 

I furnishing the stock, seeds and 
half the fertilizer. This is my fourth 
year. I have not lost any money— 
yet! 


The second year with this farm I 
realized how great a burden the pur- 
chase of hay was and set about to 
eliminate it. My attention was direct- 
ed to alfalfa. But from many quar- 
ters I was told that alfalfa would not 
grow in Wake County. Nevertheless 
I determined to see for myself. The 
first year I planted a quarter of an 
acre. That was in 1917. Last summer 
[ cut that plot four times, and got 
through the summer with only 1,000 
pounds of imported hay. In 1918 I 
plantéd an acre. This season (it is 
now June 13) I have cut my alfalfa 
twice and I shall cut it two or three 
times yet. I see wagon loads of hay 
along all the Wake County roads. 
But my’ tenant tells me I shall go 
through this year without buying a 
pound. This is a big saving in mon- 
ey, hauling, and time. 

My tenant knew nothing of alfalfa 
—had never heard of it. I knew only 
what I learned from reading The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. If I could make a 
success—if I could relieve myself of 
the expense of buying hay—any one 
can, for Iam no farmer. The matter 
is so simple and the reward is so 
great that I am at a loss to under- 
stand why every farmer in this part 
of North Carolina has not an alfalfa 
plot of from one to four acres. 

In order that the reader may not 
fail to see how simple the matter is, 
[ will summarize the directions by 
which I was guided as follows :— 

1. Select a well drained piece of 
ground—say an acre or less the first 
year, 

2. Plow this deep early in the year. 
Get the soil in fine order. 

3. Fertilize it liberally with stable 
manure; make it rich. 

4. Plant crop—cowpeas or 
velvet beans—to be turned under be- 
fore sowing the alfalfa seed. 

5. Lime the soil either when the 
summer crop is planted or when it is 
turned under; hme it heavily. 


some 


6. Turn under the summer crop in 
August, and add more stable manure; 
get the soil in fine seedbed condition. 

7. Plant the alfalfa between the 
first and twentieth of September, in- 
oculating the seed. The amount of 
seed. and means of inoculation any 
seedsman can tell you. You must in- 
oculate, but that is nothing difficult. 


You will get your first cutting about 
May 10; your second and larger one, 
before June 10; your third about July 
5, and, depending on the season, you 
will get one or two more before Sep- 
tember 25. The second year will be 
better than the first. 

‘Is this not an easy way around the 
miserably expensive and burdensome 
business of buying hay? 

J W. BAILEY. 

Raleigh, N. C. 





Harvesting Tobacco 


THE suggestions below about har- 

vesting tobacco are from Exten- 
sion Bulletin No. 43, “Tobacco Culture 
in South Carolina,” by R. E. Currin, 
Superintendent of the Pee Dee Ex- 
periment Station :— 


bout the time the seed pods be- 
gin to bloom the bottom leaves of 
the tobacco plant commence to turn 
yellow and mature. As soon as suf- 
ficient number of leaves mature, har- 
vesting and. curing may commence. 
There are two methods of curing; 





one the “stalk cure,” and the other 
the “cropping method.” In the “stalk 
cure” method the entire stalk with all 





of its leaves is allowed to mature and | 


the stalk is split down the center 
nearly to the ground, where it is cut 
off and the split stalk with the leaves 
attached, is placed astraddle of the 
“stick” to be carried to the barn. Ex- 
cept in rare instances, or when the 
crop is grown with this method of 
harvesting in view, it is advisable to 
cure this way. 

The preferred method of harvest- 
ing is the “cropping method.” In this 
method the leaves are picked off as 
they ripen, which they generally com- 
mence to do near the bottom of the 


plant. The leaves picked should be 
of uniform color and maturity. With 
a little practice this can be done 
readily. 


The leaves are then carried to the 
barn and attached to the stick by 
means of strings. A string is tied to 
one end of the stick and near this end 
it passes around the stem of three to 
five leaves, thus forming a_ small 
bunch which will hang on one side of 
the stick. The string is then drawn 
squarely across the stick to the other 
side and looped around another 
bunch of leaves. This process is re- 
peated until the stick is “full.” The 
free end of the string is then tied to 
the stick. The stick is now ready to 
be hung in the barn for curing. Un- 
less crowded for curing room, it is 
best not to place too many leaves on 
the stick. Sticks are usually riven 
out of pine logs and should be 4 feet 
6 inches long (to conform to the tier 
poles in the barn), and about 1 inch 
by 34 inch in size. Another method 
sometimes used is the Snow system 
and should be more widely used. 

The usual methods of getting the 
leaves to the barn are the basket 
method, in which baskets made for 
that purpose are used, and the truck 
method. The baskets used for car- 
rying tobacco from the fields to the 





barn are 2 feet wide and 3 feet long | 


and from 18 to 20 inches in height. 
These baskets may be made with 
white oak splits, by local basket mak- 
ers, and should be made rigid enough 
so that they may be stacked one upon 


another when full of tobacco, or they | 


may be bought from tobacco basket 
manufacturers. 

The 
manufacturers, or they may be home 
made. They are easily constructed 
and are about 2 feet wide, 4 to 5 feet 
high. 





How Rutherford County Farmers 
Succeed With Alfalfa 


E FIRST select a good clay soil, 

which is broken deep during the 
winter and harrowed frequently 
throughout the spring until about the 
middle of. May. At this time four tons 
of ground limestone and about 400 
pounds per acre of 16 per cent acid is 
broadcasted: over the land, and peas 
then sowed. About the middle of Au- 
gust these peas are well cut up witha 
disk harrow and turned under, and 


the land is again harrowed frequently | 
until about the-period from Septem- | 


ber 5 to 19. Twenty pounds of alfalfa 
seed per acre is now used in sowing 
the crop. At the same time about 400 
pounds of 16 per cent acid is also put 
on the ground. If the soil is poor and 


} 
| 
| 
| 





trucks may be bought from | 





run down, we first use a liberal appli- 
cation of stable manure at the same 
time that peas are sowed. 

In the matter of inoculation, some- 
times the seed are treated with the 
pure liquid cultures, but as a general 
rule fine results have been obtained 
by inoculating with the dirt from an 
old alfalfa field. The method of us- 
ing this dirt is to take one gallon of 
good dirt for every bushel of alfalfa | 
seed, pulverize this soil well and | 
sprinkle it over the seed after they | 
have been dampened with molasses | 
water.—C. C. Proffitt, County Agent, 
Rutherfordton, N. C. 
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teani to pull. 
and fit perfectly. 


ers are recommending them to 
their neighbors. You will 
know the reason why if you 
will examine an Avery Plow 
from eclevis to hand-hold. 





LOUISVILLE, 


BAS 


It is smoothly finished and attractively painted 
—the kind of a plow that appeals to a present-day 
farmer who wants his fields to com- 
pare favorably with his neighbors. 


B. F. hee Sons 
Chilled Plows 


With the Lock that Locks 


Quality of work matches the fine appearance of the plow. 
It turns a beautiful furrow; has exceptional scouring 
qualities; is easy for the operator to handle and for the 
Duplicate wearing parts slip on with ease 


In every locality where these plows are used their own- 


Call on the B. F. Avery Dealer 
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Distinctly Different 


From Clevis to Hand-hold 


Hundreds of farmers bought their first Avery 
Chilled Plow because they liked its ‘‘different’’ 
They saw there 
or clumsy about it. The lines of the beam, handles, 
clevis, etc., resemble those on steel plows of the 
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**Build Your Fences Once in a Lifetime’’ 


CREOLIGNUM FENCE POSTS 


LAST 20 TO 40 YEARS 
Outlive Every Other Kind of Post 


MADE of select yellow 

pine posts, sawn 
square, and creosoted un- 
der hydraulic pressure 
—the standard timber 
preservative method of 
the world. 





Creolignum 











FACTORY CARLOAD PRICES F. 0. R. 
Size Length Number i'rice 
gx, GA Be 

Lm Poors ae, PB He 
4°°x6”" 7 2-B 63e 

CORNER AND 5'*x5" 6 3-A ife 
FENCE Posts 6’*x5” 7 3-B 65¢ 
. '3*x4"" P . Bie 
BRACES Gxt: id 2 cB ‘be 
Bass PLANK—1’'x9”, 23 ordered........ . Be foot 
(1,200 assurted posts, braces, etc., make a wisimuarm cxrload 
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Fence 


If you cannot use a 
full car, club with your 
neighbors to get our low 
quantity prices. Write for 
our Fence Post Bulletin, 
send assortment needed 
and get the benefit of our 
delivered carload prices. 


Write today. 


2 CREOSOTED WOOD PROOTICTS 











The Progressive Farmer: 


Please send me full particulars of your money-making offer 


to local agents. 


Address... 


City... 
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ANY farmers are ruining their cars marketing 

truck, dairy, poultry and other farm products, 
and besides it looks as if they cannot afford a 
trailer or motor truck. A farmer should not use 
his car as a general delivery wagon to market farm 
produce. Often his business will not justify a 
motor truck or he cannot afford one, but he should 
by all means purchase a trailer. 





WE HOPE every North Carolina community 
which expected to hold a community fair last 
fall but was prevented from doing so by influenza, 
will now make haste to complete plans for next fall 
Any community raising $25 for fair premiums can 
get another $25 from the State Department of Ag- 
riculture. No time should be lost in taking advan- 
tage of this generous proposition. 





HE dates for Farmers’ Week at Clemson Col- 

lege, South Carolina, this year are July, 21-26. 
The Virginia State Farmers’ Institute meets at 
Blacksburg, August 13-15; and the North Carolina 
Farmers’ and Farm Women’s conventions at West 
Raleigh, August 27-29. As a means of increasing 
his agricultural knowledge, any farmer will do well 
to consider the opportunities offered by these three 
great meetings. Make your plans now to attend. 





ANY a farmer who a year or two ago thought 
he would never own a tractor is now running 
one. You may think that you are not interested 
in a tractor, and yet before this time next year you 
may be buying one. No matter whether or not you 
want to buy one right now, therefore, it will be a 
good idea to file away last week’s “Truck and 
Tractor Special” so you can get it out and get the 
benefit of its advice and information when you do 
get interested in considering the tractor subject 
seriously. 





“HE BECAME a member of a local debating so- 
ciety which régularly had set battles on all 
kinds of topics—political, literary and social.” So 
says Frank Dilnot in his life of David Lloyd 
George, Prime Minister of Great Britain. And it is 
largely to this debating-society training that Mr. 
Dilnot attributes the oratorical skill so early dis- 
played by the world-famous English statesman. 
Progressive Farmer boys and girls will do well to 
take notice. A debating society tan be organized 
in almost any community where somebody has 
enough initiative to take the lead in getting the 
young people together. Such a society will not 
only train speakers but it will do a great deal to 
educate both participants and hearers. 





enjoyed 
when 


UR Progressive Farmer readers who 
he Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come” 

it ran as a serial in our paper three or four years 
ago, will regret to learn that the gifted author, 
John Fox, Jr., is dead of pneumonia. He was born 
in Kentucky fifty-six years ago, but had spent most 
of his life at Big Stone Gap, Va., in the heart of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, where he died. Along with 


other forces for the enrichment of country life, we 
should not overlook those novelists who reveal and 
emphasize the romance and beauty of rural life; 


dis poorer because we shall have no 
om the hand that wrote“The 
“ “The Trail of 
” and “The 


and the worl 
further productions fr 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, 
the Lonesome Pine,” “The Kentuckians, 
Heart of the Hills.” 





WE REGRET to find anybody claiming that the 

Cotton Association’s acreage reduction figures 
are more trustworthy than those of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The Agricul- 
tural Department’s estimate of 8.7 per cent reduc- 
tion may be too low, though it is about what we ex- 
pected, and in any case, it is evidently much more 
nearly accurate than the figures given out by the 
Cotton Association. We believe most strongly in 
the Cotton Association, and think all progressive 
farmers should support it. But it will help farmers 
chiefly in the actual selling and marketing of their 
crops; and it is folly to expect the Cotton Asso- 
ciation with its yet inadequate organization to 


,. 


compete with the United States Department of 
Agriculture in collecting reliable crop statistics. 





Teaching Agriculture in Our Rural 
Schools: A Plea for Greater Efficiency 


HERE has been some reaction 
erable disappointment resultin,; 


to teach agriculture in the public grammar 





and consid- 
from efforts 


schools, especially when attempts have been made 
to the fifth and 
are those who state 


to teach agriculture, say fourth, 
sixth grades. In fact, there 
that agriculture cannot be taught in these grades. 

If this were true, then nothing could be taught 
to the pupils in these grades. It is simply an 
absurdity. Agriculture can be taught to any pupil 
to whom anything else can be taught. If a teacher 
can teach a pupil that five and seven marbles make 
twelve marbles, he can teach that same pupil that 
if an apple twig grows five inches one year and 
seven inches the next, it has grown twelve inches 
in the two years. The numbers are the same, the 
only difference being that in the one case, in addi- 
tion to the arithmetic taught he has called to the 
attention of the pupil a lot of marbles, while in the 
other case he has taught an agricultural fact, 
namely that an apple twig grows about five to 
seven inches in a year. 

The boy or girl of ten to twelve years of age 
who has lived on the farm knows considerable 
about agriculture; and this is especially true if the 
parents are educated, know the essential facts of 
agriculture, and farm successfully. If the essential 
facts underlying agricultural practices can be 
learned by a boy from eight to twelve years of age 
on the farm, these facts can also be taught in the 
schools, and it is simply ridiculous for anyone to 
contend that they cannot. 

The difficulties which have been encountered in 
the attempts to teach agriculture to fifth and sixth 
grade pupils are not due to any lack of the teach- 
ability of agriculfure; agricultural facts can be 
taught as well as commercial or any other kind of 
facts, but the difficulties are in our city-made text- 
books and our inefficient teachers. 

Of course, the lack of education, especially along 
agricultural lines, in the homes or on the farms, also 
offers an obstacle to the teaching of agriculture in 
the public schools. If the parents of the pupils 
were educated there would be much less difficulty 
in educating the children, but the fact that most 
parents are not educated for efficiency in their 
business of farming makes it all the more neces- 
sary that the effort be continued and much in- 
creased to teach at least some agriculture in the 
The education of the rural pupil in 
the 
as long as he continues in a 


rural schools 
agriculture 
grades and continue 


should start with very lowest 


rural school, and this could be done, and the agri- 


culture of the South revolutionized in a generation, 


without in the least lessening the teaching of lan- 


guage, arithmetic and geography, the three sub- 
jects taught in all schools. But before this can be 
efficiently done there must be a different spirit 
developed in the schools, in those who control 
them, and in the homes of the South 

First, those who direct or control our rural 
schools must be educated in agriculture. This is 
the largest task of all.) They are now either edu- 
cated against agriculture or not educated at all. 


Second, so long as over 40 per cent of the people 
on the farms, the patrons of the schools, feel that 
they can get no outside help, no education in agri- 
cultural work, there will be no force brought to 
bear on those who control our schools which will 
compel them to make effort to have 
agriculture taught in our schools. Third, 
must be more inducement offered teachers to edu- 
cate themselves for efficiency. They must be se- 
lected more carefully and paid more money, but 
beyond all, there must be a different spirit devel- 
oped in rural teachers and rural schools. They 


a genuine 
there 


-must first be able to see that there is no less 


“arithmetic” in a problem which requires the calcu- 
lation of the amount af nitrogen in 100 pounds of 
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cottonseed meal which contains 6 per cent of 
nitrogen, than in the problem of finding the inter- 


est on $100 at 6 per cent. They must learn that 
something should be taught in the school that is 
not now in our text-books. The development of a 
different attitude toward rural and agricultural! 
matters as related to education and culture must 
force those who control our schools and make our 
text-books to produce and adopt text-books suit- 
able for use in rural schools and the teaching o! 
rural problems. The old fallacy that the educa- 
tional and cultural values of a subject depend upon 
the kind of subject, or that these are lessened be- 
cause the facts taught and the mind training se- 
cured make for efficiency in the daily work of life, 
must be exploded in the minds of those who con- 
trol our rural schools as it has been in the minds 
of the few who have been educated along voca- 
tional lines. About the greatest obstacle to culture 
morality and high-minded living today, as ever in 
the past, is inefficiency and grinding poverty. 

Agriculture can be taught in any grade of the 
grammar school when the right spirit and the 
knowledge is developed in our rurak school 
teachers. 





War Debts as a Reason for Favoring 
High Wages and High Prices 


T WAS very unfortunate for our cotton farmers 
that the armistice with Germany terminating 
the world war came just as the bulk of our last 

year’s cotton crop was going on the market. Peo- 
ple had heard a great deal about “war prices” and 
“war wages” and the general idea seemed to be 
that with the coming of peace, high prices would 
drop back to pre-war levels. Now we see that this 
is not going to happen. As the Economic World 
of New York City says: 


“Nor is the price of cotton, recently thought 
to be dangerously high for peace conditions, 
now looked upon as substantially out of line 
with the prices of other commodities and with 
those of the various services. The relativity 
of all prices is now much more clearly perceiv- 
ed and understood than was the case in, the 
weeks immediately following the signing of 
the armistice. Business men reason much 
more courageously about the substantiality 
and safety of market values, which are inter- 
correspondent as between the various lines of 
production and service. Hence the advance in 
the price of cotton has been attended by a 
steadily decreasing apprehension on the part 
of the cotton trade and industry lest the mar- 
ket value of cotton might suddenly collapse 
by reason of its own abnormality and irra- 
tionality.” 

II 

Not only is it now believed that wages and com 
modity prices will not drop back to pre-war levels, 
but we are coming to see that it would be disas- 
trous for humanity if this should happen. 

Consider the billions and billions of bonded debts 
which each nation piled up during the war and 
which we must now pay—and pay interest on until 


settled. These bonds were bought with 
Now if 


should go down we should have to pay these bonds, 


they are 


“cheap money.” wages and commodities 


and the interest on them in dear money 
the matter concretely, let us say that 
and $2 a bushel for 


Or to put 
with 33% cents for cotton, 
wheat, then 6 bales of cotton or 500 bushels of wheat 
will pay off a $1,000 Government whereas 
with 1634-cent cotton and $1 wheat it would take 
12 bales of cotton or 1,000 bushels of wheat to pay 


off the bond. 


bond, 


In other words, as a great English economist has 
recently pointed out, nothing but high wages and 
high prices for commodities will make our great 
burden of war debt tolerable. If prices should 
drop 50 per cent, it would mean the actual doubling 
of our already staggering war debt. 


Every patriotic man, therefore, who believes in 
putting the welfare of humanity above that of 
money, should make himself an advocate of high 
wages for labor and good prices for commodities. 


, ! : beds . G2 
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A SUCCESS TALK 
FOR FARM BOYS 





An Old Story of a Progressive Far- 
mer Whose Life Was Nevertheless 
a Failure 


By CLARENCE POE 








Y DEAR Boy :— 
There is a story in a certain Old Book (you 


can read it in Luke 12:15-21) about a man 
who was a progressive farmer. 

I know he was a progressive farmer because the 
account says that his “ground brought forth plen- 
tifully” and that his barns were filled to overflow- 
ing. Such things do not happen by accident. If 
this man’s farm brought forth plentifully, it was 
because he was a good farmer—intelligent, enter- 
prising, and industrious. He no doubt set the 
whole neighborhood a good example in the way he 
broke his land and cultivated his fields. He was no 
doubt keen to learn all the best methods of making 
crops and managing livestock. He no doubt prac- 
ticed a proper rotation of crops, kept his fields 
from gullying, and generally gave strict attention 
to business. If he were alive today, he would 
doubtless be one of the best informed men about 
the work of experiment stations, and agricultural 
departments; a recognized authority on farming 
subjects in his county. Everybody would speak of 
him as “one of our best farmers.” 


Nevertheless, we have the highest authority in 
this universe for saying that this man’s life was not 
a success. On the contrary, he was a failure—a 
miserable, pitiable, ridiculous failure. Just at the 
time when all his work and study and planning 
should have been coming into their richest fruit- 
age, God Himself wrote his epitaph in just two 
terrible, withering words. “Thou foo,,” saia the 
Almighty as he summoned the soul of the man from 
his perishing body. 


Why was this man a failure? A success in many 
notable respects, he yet failed for just one reason. 
He forgot that he was an eternal being. He had 
thought of himself as a mere earth-animal and had 
taken no thought for anything beyond this earth. 

* * + 

Il am writing this letter, my boy, in the hope that 
I may say something which will help keep you 
from making the same fatal mistake this farmer 
made. 

This is a great big subject and it is not easy to 
say what I wish in simple words, but I believe it 
can be done. Will you permit me then to make 
just three statements, and then follow me while I 
try to make my meaning clearer? 

Every one of us in this world has a dual or dou- 
ble citizenship. That is to say I am an inhabitant 
of the earth, but I am also an Inhabitant of the 
Universe, of which our earth is only a fraction. I 
am a citizen of time, but I am also a Citizen of 
Eternity, of which time is only a fraction. 

Look out tonight when the stars come out and 
think a minute. You have been thinking that ev- 
erything has a beginning and an end, but it is not 
Everything connected with our bodies has a 
beginning and an end, but there is another world 
which knows no such limitations, and it is with 
this other world that the soul of man has kinship. 

‘2.2% 


So. 


This rolling world on which we live circles 
around a glorious sun, and a dozen other worlds 
wheel with us around that colossal globe of fire. 
But in the sky tonight we shall see the twinkling 
light of ten thousand distant suns,°each attended 
by no one knows how many worlds like ours. And 
if you go millions, billions, trillions of miles to the 
most distant of these visible suns, what lies be- 
yond? Do yet other worlds and suns shine with 
yet diviner splendor for other billions and billions 
of miles, on—and on— and on—to the end? 

But here the brain reels and staggers. We sud- 
denly realize that there can be no “end.” For if 
there is an end, what lies beyond this “end?” So 
what seems to the human mind an impossible con- 
clusion is yet an inescapable conclusion. We are 
citizens of a universe which knows no beginning 
and no end. 

a 

And so with regard to time. “In the beginning, 
God’—that is to say, in the beginning of our 
earth, But what lay back of “the beginning”? And 
after a million years from now, how many more 
million years will ‘there be—until the end? And 
after the end? 


No, there can be no end. I live on the earth 
which has a beginning and an end. J live in Time, 
which has a beginning and an end. 

But at the same time by reason of my dual or 
double citizenship, I live in a universe which knows 
neither end nor beginning. I live in an Eternity 
which is without beginning or end. We cannot 


understand how these things can be. The human 
mind is helpless in reasoning out these facts. 
Nevertheless, we know that they are facts. 

Does anyone tell me therefore that it is strange, 
that man, partly mortal, should also be partly im- 
mortal? I answer that it is not stranger than the 
facts that face us in every starry sky, and every 
shining sun. “The heavens declare the glory of 
God.” 

a 

The reasonableness of Christianity—that is what 
I should like to make clear to you, if possible. 

What I have already said has been with a view 
to showing that we are born into a creation wrap- 
ped around with the mystery of Infinity and Eter- 
nity. It is a creation bigger than our human minds 
can understand. In other words, in every one of 
the million starbeams of the night God whispers 
to man that he was born for something bigger 
than earth, something more enduring than time. 
No wonder Napoleon Bonaparte, when some infi- 
dels argued with him one night, pointed up to the 
starry sky and answered: “Who then made all 
that?” And no wonder Lord Bacon declared that 
he had rather believe any fable ever written than 
believe that the earth and heavens developed by 
mere chance or accident. 

Granting then that there is a God, is it not also 
reasonable that He should wish to make some rev- 
elation of Himself to His creatures? And if He 
has so revealed Himself, what religion seems most 
like a genuine revelation? What religion offers 
the noblest and most enobling conception of God— 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism, Judaism, or Chris- 
tianity? No one who has studied them with un- 
biased mind, I think, can be in doubt on this point. 
Nor do I think of anything more reasonable than 
the coming of Christ to earth. Why should not a 
God who loved His creatures say, “Let Me show 
men how to live by Myself living the humble life 
of a man for three and thirty years. Le Me show 
men the glory of duty and sacrifice by Myself liv- 
ing a human life of duty and sacrifice.” 

* * * 

But perhaps you may say, “Why, then, doesn’t 
the Almighty make everything so clear that a man 
need not be worried by doubts or fears? Why 
doesn’t the Almighty speak so clearly about the 
life everlasting and about the wonders of Heaven 
as to satisfy every human being?” 





A FAVORITE POEM: “THE MAN WITH 
THE HOE” 


F ALL the poems written in English within the 
O last thirty years, no two seem more certain of im- 

mortality than Rudyard Kipling’s ‘“Recessional” 
and Bdwin Markham’s “The Man With The Hoe.” 
Already we see in Europe and especially in Russia, the 
fulfillment of Markham’s prophecy in the last verse: 


Bowed by the weight of centuries, he leans 

Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 

Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 

Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw? 
Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow? 
Whose breath blew out the light within this brain? 


Is this the Thing the Lord God made and 
To have dominion over sea and land; 

To trace the stars and search the heavens for power; 
To feel the passion of Eternity? 

Is this the Dream He dreamed who shaped the suns 
And pillared the blue firmament with light? 

Down all the stretch of hell to its last gulf 

There is no shape more terrible than this— 

More tongued with censure of the world’s blind greed— 
More filled with signs and portents of the soul— 

More fraught with menace to the universe. 


gave 


What gulfs between him and the seraphim! 
Slave of the wheel of labor; what to him 

Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades? 

What the long reaches of the peaks of song, 
The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose? 
Theough this dread shape the suffering ages look; 
Time’s tragedy is in that aching stoop; 
Through this dread shape humanity, betrayed, 
Plundered, profaned and disinherited, 

Cries protest to the Judges of the World— 

A protest that is also prophecy. 


O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

Is this the handiwork you give to God, 

This monstrous thing distorted and soul-quenched? 
How will you ever straighten up this shape; 
Touch it again with immortality, 

Give back the upward looking and the light; 
Rebuild in it the music and the dream; 

Make right the immemorial infamies; 

Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes? 


O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 
How will the future reckon with this man? 
How answer his brute question in that hour 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the world? 
How will it be with kingdoms and with kings— 
With those who shaped him to the thing he is— 
When this dumb Terror shall reply to God, 
After the silence of the centuries? 

—Edwin Markham, 
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No man, of course, can answer these questions 
definitely, but I have always reasoned about the 
matter in this fashion: Our physical body grows 
and gains strength through struggle and toil and 
conflict. Are not struggle and toil and conflict also 
necessary to the growth of the soul? And if the 
Almighty showed us beyond all human doubt the 
glories of Heaven, who would wish to live out the 
duller life of earth and endure the slow and often 
painful discipline by which the soul is made fit for 
Heaven? 

* * +. 

As I said in the outset, I am most anxious that 
you shall remember always that you are an eternal 
being. I have tried to reason out the matter with- 
out sentiment or excitement or emotion, because 
I know the most important thing is to convince 
your reason. And if you are convinced that you 
are an eternal being, I should not need to argue 
the wisdom of making your life and conduct square 
with this tremendous truth. 


If the body-part of you can exist but eighty or 
ninety years at most, while the soul-part of you 
will live on after 80,000,000 or 90,000,000 years, is it 
not wise to make the soul-part of you rule the 
body-part? And if you can come into such rela- 
tions with the God of the Universe as to have him 
as your Father, is it not about the most worth- 
while thing in life? If you through faith and 
prayer can have as your Elder Brother a God who 
for thirty-three years lived the life of a boy and 
young man on this earth, will not His help and 
comradeship be the sublimest force in your life? 

* * * 


True religion, as I understand it, is a passion for 
this divine comradeship. To love God, to love eter- 
nal things, with all one’s heart, and to !ove one’s 
neighbors as one’s self—that is how Christ summed 
up religion. I seriously doubt whether the Al- 
mighty ever hears a self-centered man who prays, 
“O Lord, save my soul. I don’t want to suffer in 
any torment. I do want to enjoy the luxury and 
glory of Heaven.” But I am sure the Almighty 
hears every one who cries, “Oh, Lord, put Thy 
spirit within me. Let me turn from evil and follow 
in Thy footsteps. Help me to live as an eternal 
being, made in Thy image and destined for Thy 
courts.” 

x ok * 

“But is it worth while to join a church?” you 
ask. I certainly believe that it is. The church is 
the organized soldiery of the Almighty. You can 
do a great deal more if you fight with the regular 
army instead of being a mere camp-follower. By 
joining a church you also give a public pledge that 
you will try to let the immortal part of you rule 
the mortal part, and such a pledge will do much to 
hold you in the straight path. Doubts will come to 
you, of course. You will find men all around you 
battling over things Christ did not call essential 
and perhaps demanding acceptance of creeds you 
cannot wholly approve. But it will be enough if 
only in the darkest hours you can throw yourself 
upon “the great world’s altar-stairs that slope 
through darkness up to God” and say to Him who 
has promised to be an Elder Brother: 

“I know not what I think: I know 
Only that Thou art what I need.” 
Sincerely your friend, 


CLARENCE POE. 





Favorite Bible Verses Selected by 
Readers 


dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be 
fed.—Psalms 37:3. 
If ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ye 
shall ask what he will, and it shall be done untq, 
you—John 15:7. 


A Thought for the Week 


V [HAT is the best story that has come to us 
out of the war as revealing the true spirit 
of the American fighting man? It appears 

to us that this one, as told by Newell Dwight Hillis, 

more nearly fulfills the conditions: After a German 
attack, an American boy who came back to our 
own lines discovered that his pal, with whom he 
had fought side by side, was missing, and imme- 
diately asked permission to go back over the field 
and get him. His officer advised him not to go, and 
said: “If you do, it will not be worth while. Go at 
your risk, but it will cost you your life.” The boy 
went out, found his pal badly wounded, and 
brought him back near our line, when his pal died. 
He himself was then shot. Dying, he crawled back 
within the line. The officer, leaning over him just 
before he died, said: “I told you you would lose 
your life. Was it worth while?” “Yes, sir,” replied 
the dying soldier. “He said he knew I would 
come.”—Woman’s Home Companion. 


"T ewett the Lord, and do good: so shalt thou 


























Friction Clutch Pulley 


With the Titan you get a large and wide friction 
clutch pulley put in the right place by acompany 
that knows where it belongs. It is provided 
with a safety shield. Most of the belt work of 
1919 is still to be done. Titan belt work is un- 
excelled. There is no extra charge for the Titan 


10-20 friction clutch pulley. 































Throttle Governor 


With the Titan you get a throttle governor. With- 
out a governor you need a man to maintain 
steady speed for belt work all the time. The 
throttle governor gives you steady speed for belt 
work, saves fuel, prevents grain losses, and it 
works automatically and perfectly. You get it 
without extra charge. 





Starting and Service 


You get the Titan tractor without the compul- 
sory “starting and service charge” made by some 
companies. We believe that when you buy a 
tractor you are entitled to complete instruction 
in starting and operating. The International 
dealer gives you this service without asking you 


to pay extra for it. 





$1000 Now Buys 
$225 Reductk 








EGINNING 
July ist, 1919, 
the 1920 price 

of the Titan 10-20 
kerosene tractor is 


$1,000 


CASH F. O. B. Factory 
$1050 when 


time is given 


Reasonable terms 
will be given to any 
man who needs the 
Titan now for the 
season ahead, and 
cannot pay cash in 
full, 


These terms are new. 
They are offered so that 
wherever there is need 
for a Titan the matter 
of payment will not 
block the way. 












PRIOR to July Ist, the Titan 10-20 was the 
most popular and universally satisfactory 3- 


plow tractor in the world. Now it is not only 
that, but also the most popular priced 3-plow tractor. We 
have reduced the price from $1,225 to $1,000 for 1920. 


This reduction—$225—is the greatest one we know of ever 
made in the price of a 10-20 tractor. Present prices of mater- 
ials and labor do not justify this big cut, but it is made in 
anticipation that the increased volume of business developed 
will offset the cut in price. Some farmers have been holding 
off buying a tractor, because they figured that their limit for a 
good 3-plow machine was $1,000. Rather than buy a 
cheaper or inferior tractor, or a smaller size not so profitable 
to use, they have stayed out of the market. 


They can now come in and get the best 3-plow kerosene 
tractor—the Titan 10-20—at the price which they placed as 
their limit—$1,000. Maximum production and increased 
efficiency of men and machines at the factory will partly 
offset this great reduction. In addition, we will have the 
satisfaction of bringing the Titan tractor within the means of 
every farmer who wants to use kerosene power. 


When you buy a Titan 10-20 for $1,000 you get more real 


value for your money than you would in the purchase of any 
other tractor. Every Titan user will tell you that. 
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the Titan 10-20 
in the Price 





EMEM'BER 
that the Gov- 
ernment has 

proved again and 
again that 3-plow 
tractors are the most 
economical. Titan 
10-20 is a 3-plow 
kerosene tractor. 


When you get the 
Titan, complete and 
ready-to-run, for the 
new $1000 price, you 
will own the most 
dependable 3-plow 
power in the tractor 
market, with unus- 
ual reserve power. 


Remember, one man 
handles the Titan as eas- 
“ser ily as any 2-plow outfit, 
but the Titan does 5v 
per cent more work. 
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To sell the Titan 10-20 at this low $1,000 price not a single necessary 
feature has been sacrificed. You are not asked to buy needed attachments 
as featured here at extra cost. Nor will you find essential features mis- 
sing because the designers did not know farming and lacked familiarity 
with farm machines. The Harvester Company is too old at the game to 
make anysuch mistakes. That is why the Titan is 100 per cent efficient at 
the drawbar and 100percent efficient on the belt. Pay $1,000 for the Titan 
10-20 and you own at once all the features that many years of experience 
with both belt and drawbar machines have proved essential. Study care- 
fully each feature presented on these pages—all included with the Titan. 


When you examine a competitor of the Titan, hunt out the missing essen- 
tials which must be bought as extras. Add these to the advertised tracter 
price. If the price is still low the power will be low—you will be looking 
at a 2-plow tractor. Titan power is 3-plow power. For a fair compari- 
son as to price add one-half the cost of the 2-plow tractor to its cost, plus 
the 2-plow extras, and that will put iton a par with the Titan 3-plow 
tractor. Then compare values. 


Aside from these considerations, there is the important matter of kerosene 
economy. Kerosene is the practical tractor fuel. Don’t let yourself be 
led away from this fact. Gasoline as tractor fuel is unwarranted extrav- 
agance. Tests by responsible institutions have proved time after time 
that the Titan is the most efficient kerosene power. We give you a 
written guarantee that the Titan operates on kerosene efficiently. 


Buying your tractor is perhaps as serious a matter as any you have 
tackled in a long time. You want power satisfaction that wil stand 
by you steadily season after season, at drawbar and belt. We are 
giving you the true facts. You may rely on Harvester reputation for 
good service and fair dealing. Go to your dealer. Arrange for imme- 
diate shipment. This price reduction may make delivery difficult later. 
The belt work rush is on. Place your order NOW. 


ESTER COMPANY 


ICA tNc, 


uUSA 






































Drawbar 


With the Titan you get a convenient drawbar 
with a wide range of adjustment. Look at it. 
Note the many holes for attaching different 
machines and implements. Note the up-and- 
down adjustment—an absolute necessity to good 
work, yet lacking altogether on some tractors. 
The Titan drawbar fits every need and it is 


furnished without extra charge. 



































Fenders 


With the Titan you get drive-wheel fenders. 
Don’t underestimate their value. Titan fenders 
stand for “safety first.” They also protect the 
engine and operator from mud and dust carried 
up by the rear wheels. They are furnished 


without extra charge on the Titan 10-20. 








Platform 


With the Titan you get a rear platform. Itisa 
comfort feature. You can stand up and run the 
tractor, put in more hours with less fatigue, be- 
cause you can “stretch yourself” now and then. 
This platform comes with the Titan without 


extra charge. 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by Mrs. W.N. HUTT 














Ferns, Wheel Trays and Fresh 
Dresses 


AM going over my house cleaning 
and re-arranging for summer com- 
fort in the hot days coming. 


Last winter the davenport was near 
the fire. I have it in front of a breezy 
window now. The large sitting-room 
chairs also are placed in the most 
comfortable spots in the room. I 
have a few pet ferns there too. My 
time for them will not allow many. 


We sit on the porch mostly in sum- 
mer, so I have it surrounded in vines, 
as it is very near the public road. 
Then we can relax in comfort with- 
out the gaze of passersby. 

I have two Rambler roses on the 
south side and a kudzu on the west. 


It has been trained around on the 
front side (south) too. The porch is 
cool and shady now after two years 
of the kudzu’s growth. 


It seems to me that anything green 
naturally cools the air, so we have 
been trying to make our home more 
comfortable as well as beautiful. Our 
windows are up day and night unless 
it’s stormy. I’m for an open house 
winter and summer. 


It is very important to keep a well 
aired bedroom. I have my bed be- 
tween two windows. White or cream 
curtains with light green side cur- 
tains gives a room a cool breezy look. 
I have mine alike throughout the 
house; the shades too. This gives a 
better effect from the outside. 


READER. 


Give Your Daughter the Oppor- 
tunity to Study Music This Year 


HETHER your daughters are go- 

going away from home to enter 
high school this fall, or whether they 
are still in the grammar grades at 
home, we hope every parent will re- 
member that while a literary course 
is necessary, yet if a child has a tal- 
ent for music, or any other particular 
subject, he or she should not be de- 
prived of the opportunity to study 


that subject if it can possibly be 
helped. 
We mention music especially be- 


cause we do not believe that every 
parent realizes the value of music in 
the home. You often hear the pa- 
thetic remark made, in many cases 
by women who now have homes of 
their own: “I wanted to take music 
lessons when I was young, but I lived 
in the country and did not have an 
instrument at home to practice on;” 
or, “Music was not taught in the ru- 
ral school I attended, and we lived 
too far away from town to take les- 
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Join The Half Million 


Used In 3000 Cities, Its 
Admirers Are Now Legion 


Who Praise The Essex 


When light, cheap cars are spoken of their 
qualities are usually compared to the Essex. 
Then’ someone says, “But the Essex also has 

” and from then on Essex qualities 
are compared to large costly cars. 

It isn’t likely that anyone will say any light 
similarly priced car approaches the value of 


The Essex is now known in more than three 


.» thousand towns and cities. 


Deliveries of new cars approximate a hun- 


dred a day. 


Thousands, through demonstrations made 
by dealers and rides with friends, are daily 
learning the qualities that account for Essex 


popularity. 


Their knowledge, like those who have not 
yet ridden in the Essex was limited to hearsay. 
But their impressions were most favorable be- 
cause of what others had told them. 


Won’t You Too 
Join Its Army? 


You too, will volunteer your endorsement, 
we are sure, if you will but ride in the Essex. 
It has never failed. Our estimate is that 






the Essex. 


more than half a million have ridden in it and 


are telling their friends about the Essex. 

Such praise is not misplaced. We don’t be- 
lieve it greater than the car deserves. 
that you will be able to judge after you have 


ridden in the Essex. 


Points Others 
Speak Of 


Note how motor car talk quickly turns to 
the Essex. 


But 


In performance, for instance you won’t hear | 
it classed with any but the most powerful. 

And so with its riding qualities, which are 
invariably compared to high priced large cars. 

So is the detail of finish and beauty judged 
by such standards. 

Comparison with other light weight moder- 
ate priced cars can be made only with their 
respective first and operating costs, 


Can You Resist | 
The Invitation? | 


We hope you won’t delay in accepting our 
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sons under the music _ instructor 
there. 

Perhaps later in years these women 
had an opportunity to study music, 
but much ‘practice time had been 
wasted, and the real love for music 
lost or weakened. If properly culti- 
vated from childhood, appreciation 
for music blooms into something that 
sweetens and brightens life, and ey- 
ery home is happier by far where 
time is given to music. 

Of course the so-called “talking 
machine” and the “player piano” are 
taking the place of individual play- 
ing. These are all right, and we wish 
that they occupied a corner in more 
homes where members of the family 
are unable to play some instrument. 





SUPPOSE 


UPPOSE, my little lady, 
Your doll should break her head; 
Could you make it whole by crying 
Till your eyes and nose were red? 
And wouldn't it be pleasanter 
To treat it as a joke, 
And say you're glad ‘twas dolly’s, 
And not your head that broke? 





Suppose you're dressed for walking, 
And the rain comes pouring down; 
With it clear off any sooner 
Because you scold and frown? 
And wouldn't it be nicer 
For you to smile than pout, 
And so make sunshine in the house 
When there is none without? 


Suppose your task, my little man, 
Is very hard to get; 
Will it make it any easier 
For you to sit and fret? 
Ahd wouldn't it be wiser, 
Than waiting like a dunce, 
To go to work in earnest 
And learn the thing at once? 


Suppose that some boys have a horse, 
And some a coach and pair; 

Will it tire you less while walking 
To say “It isn't fair?” 

And wouldn't it be nobler 
To keep your temper sweet, 

And in your heart be thankful 
You can walk upon your feet? 


Suppose the world don’t please you, 
Nor the way some people do; 
Do you think the whole creation 
Will be altered just for you? 
And isn't it, my boy or girl, 
The wisest, bravest plan, 
Vyhatever comes, or doesn’t come, 
To do the best you can? 
—Phoebe Cary. 

















But this should not discourage per- 
sonal playing. Think of the pleasure 
in being able to produce music your- 





| 
| 


invitation to ride in the Essex. 


The result, we think, will be your leaving an 
order to be filled as soon as possible. 


We 


know you will help spread the news about the 


Essex, for it must inspire you with the same | 


admiration others voice for it. 





| 





) 


|family gathering around the 


| noticed the 
| 


| borax to one-half can of lye. 
|made a very pretty, 


self at any time or place you wish! 
Think of the joy in having the whole 
piano 
for a sing in the home! The older 
people enjoy this as well as the young 
folks. 


Plant the seed in your daughter’s 
“music garden” in her early years and 
help to encourage and develop her 
love for music to what it should be. 


ANNIS L. KELLY. 





How I Learned to Make Soap at 
Home 


I STARTED out in January to econ- 
omize all I could in the year 1919, I 
soap bill, also saw the 
grease can full of nice grease, meat 
scraps and so on. 

I bought two cans of lye, and with 
the assistance of directions on the 
can and the few hints on soap-mak- 
ing I had filed away I made my first 
soap. This experiment came out well, 
and I was delighted with my soap. 


I made a second attempt, using 


| grease only, having put meat and so 
,on in the dripping pan from the day 


In this I used one-half can of 
This 
even-textured 
soap, which was white in color and 
easy to handle. 

The last attempt I made I used 
three pounds of grease scraps, one- 
half can of lye and six quarts of wa- 
ter. I used Red Devil lye, but any 
first-class lye will be all right. With 
thirty cents worth of lye and nine 
pounds of waste grease, such as you 
find in the average home, I have 
enough soap to last our family of 
five, six months. MRS. A. 


before. 
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Grind Your 
| Own Grain 


Hy and make money grinding for others, with 

a pearl-flint, mative buhr grist mill. 25 
per cent, lighter running. Wick oiling 
bearings. Ball bearing division positively 
will not let stones drift together. Better 
production, greater capacity, better 
screening, better cleaning, cool running. 


Williams Improved 


and 


Liberty Grist Mills 


Produce greater capacity of a very 
high grade of table meal, grits, buck- 
wheat and graham flour. Also chops for 
stock feed, from all kinds of grain. Will 
operate with much less power than other 
makes. Write for our illustrated cata- 
logue which gives detailed description of 

. their makeup, 
improvements 
and advan- 
tages. 










Give the Children the Best 


WAS reared on the farm, and many 

were the happy days I spent gath- 
ering daisies in the fields, hunting 
duck eggs along the spring branch, 
going after the cows—brother Ed and 
I—on horseback to a distant field 
and fishing and bathing in the branch 
close by. O, childhood’s happy days! 
|I loved my parents dearly and 
| thought mine were the best in the 
|world, but one thing would happen 
almost every year to make me sad 
and discouraged. 


There was always a little runt pig 
or a little lamb to take care of, and 
my parents would tell me I might 


it and raise it. I could sell it and 
have the money. I always was glad 
to do so and would go and get one of 
Grandma’s new pipe stems, wrap 
rag around it, get the bottle and teach 
the little orphan how to eat. Oh, how 
they would grow! I always named 
them, and they knew their names and 
would come when called. 





But a day always came when some 
one wanted them. Of course I cried, 








but it did no good and I had to see 





Young man, are you 
me chanieally inclined? 
2 Come tothe yy 
Behool. Learn to be 
an expert, teach et 
with "Tools not books, ff) 
io the work yourseit. 


of practical tesining by which & oo 

soldiers were trained for U.8. Gov- ® 

ernment and over 20,000 _* ert 

mechanics. Learn in a few weeks; no previous 

experience necessary, 

FREE Write today for fllustrated free catalog 
showing funereds. uct ~¥ 5! men 

working in new rade School. 


LEARN ry TRADE 


SCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR-AVIATION 
. S7 SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CiTy, MO. 


re you ° FREE 


Fone choles of 44 styles, colors 
nthe famous line of 
opal NGER” bicycles. We pay the 
30 DaysF from Chicago to your town, 


allowed 
ays Free Trial ©: the 
RN hd you select, actual riding tes' 

Sy YMENTS if desired, ~4 
Aa A Co over our Special 
f\ Factory-to-Rider cash prices. Do 
ki not buy until you get our great 


offer and low prices 

f TIRES LAMPS, HORNS, 
ea pedals, single wheels 
= and repair parts ‘for all makes 
= of wares at half usual prices. 
SE NO Mm mad 


Yi A, Raion 
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Agents 


Wanted big th) 
Boys make A D CYCLE “COMPAN 
big money Dan? F-79, Chicago 


Kill Bed Bugs 





oer. 
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with 


Insect Powder 


25*and 50* Everywhere 
MS CORMICK &.CO. Barimore MD. 


KODAKS 


WE DO KODAK FINISHING, DE Mi by LOPING, 
PRINTING AND ENLARGID 
WE ALSO SELL KODAKS AND vILMS 
Write for our complete price list 
LOLLAR’S KODAK PARLOR, 
Lyrio Building, 
BIRMINGHAM, 











Box 922, 


ALA. 











Busy 
Biddies 


Millions of hens are 
now busy laying eggs, 
yet millions of hungry 
people wish there were 
more eggs. 

Thousands of people are looking for pure- 
bred stock and eggs with which to start a 
flock at home. 

The best way—the cheapest way—to sell 
your surplus—is through advertising in 
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my pet driven off from me forever 
My father had the money and he 
seemed to forget his promise to me, 
but would try to console me by tell- 
ing me that I was one of the family 
and we all shared and what belonged 
to one belonged to all. But all the 
same I would cry myself to sleep and 
my poor little heart felt as though it 
would come up in my throat and 
choke me. Those were unhappy mo- 
ments which have never been entirely 
forgotten. And it could have been 
avoided so easily. 

Parents, never promise your chil- 
dren a thing unless you are going to 
fulfill that promise. Children never 
forget. Go into business on the 
profit-sharing plan with them; they 
will be encouraged. Let them take 
an interest in the farm and they 
won’t want to go to the city. Give 
your boys a colt apiece if you have 





have it if I would take good care of | 


a | 





them or a pig to raise. Tell them they | 


can have all the little pigs to sell, and | 


make your word good. They will 
work the harder to raise something 
for their hogs. 

Give the girls a chance on the 
profit-sharing basis; nothing is lost, 
but all is gained. Make home just as 
attractive as you can afford. Let 
each one donate a piece of furniture, 
and when they leave home (which 


what is theirs. 


Have some kind of a musical in- 
strument in the home with the latest 





music. Encourage them to attend 
Sunday school and church. Don’t 
have them work on Sunday. Let ev- 


ery little one have a plot of ground 


| 


will be all too soon) let them have | 





to cultivate, where he can dig. Let | 
him be natural, let him as far as pos- 
sible choose his own sports. Re- 
member what may be interesting to 


you may be distasteful to him. A child 
not fond of mischief—innocent mis 
chief—and play is unnatural. He is a 
man before his time. 

Let children have their day; we had 
ours. Give them useful books to 
read, such as “In His Steps” and 
“Easy Steps for Little Feet.” Show 
them how to build up strong and 
healthy bodies, and in time the brain 
will bear up a moderate amount of 
intellectual labor. Don’t think be- 
|cause you live on a farm you must 
| work night and day. The automobile 
brought city and country 


has 
gether; 
the latest music, and the farm is 
God’s natural place for man: we live 
close to nature and we love nature 
better for adding the refinement of 
cultivation. 


MRS. JENNIE E. PEARSON. 





HEARD IN THE COTTON FIELD 


| Northerner—‘What's that white fluffy stuff 
| you are picking?" 
“That, sah, will be wool when yo’ wear it 


next winter in :the No'th.’'—Life. 





to- | 
the Victrola has brought us | 
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Where “Better” Begins 


Better hides and better tanning 
are the beginning of the ‘‘Better”’ 
that goes all the way through 
Star Brand Shoes and all the way 
up from the bottom of the sales. 
Better tanning is the very ground- 
work of substance, the foundation 


shoes are made of. 
that begins with making better 
leather is worked in, shaped in, 
sewed in and summed up in shoes 
that serve better, feel better, look 
better, and last longer. 











determines what 
The Better 











"Star Brand Shoes 
Are Better’’ 
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Soap bath. 


IVORY SOAP 








Your Bath 


You will find an [vory Soap bath different. 
Ivory works up instantly into a thick, soft, 
copious lather which spreads easily over the 
body and does not dry on the skin. 

quickly; no eee remains in the pores. The body 
baa after the “drying off” but does not shine 
because there is no unsaponified oil in Ivory. 
Your skin never smarts or burns after an Ivory 
Instead, 
delightful exhilaration. 
of Ivory in the bath is that it floats and is 
always within reach. 
slip on it in getting out of the tub. 


It rinses 


you have a feeling of 
An added advantage 


You are not likely to 





























LOCAL 


WANTED! 2o%'s 


The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at 
every postoffice and on every rural route in the 





Praga ors 





South, Write ] today for our money making offer. 
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HOW THE FARMER’S WIFE MAY GET A PROPER 4MOUNT 
OF SPENDING MONEY 


[The Subject for Next Month will be “How to Promote Rural Neigh- 
borliness and a Satisfying Degree of Social Life and Recreation.” } 





How I Make Money With Bees 

NE very interesting and easy way 

for farm women to make their 
spending money is through the indus- 
trious little honey bee. Usually wo- 
men make better beekeepers than 
men, when they once get interested, 
for they are more gentle and have 
more time to devote to the work. 

To 


must 


handle bees successfully” one 
have some form of movable 
comb hive. I prefer the Mitchell, 
which twenty-two by eleven by 
thirteen in the clear, having a capac- 
ity of fourteen frames, ten of which 
are for brood and stores and four for 
surplus honey. Two adjusting boards 
separate the brood chambers in the 
center of the hive from the honey 
chambers, one in each end of the 
hive. These have two honey frames 
each, made into six squares or sec- 
tions that hold about a pound of seal- 


1S 


sealed. All ofthe frames 
should be placed three-eighths an inch 
apart. Small bits of comb or strips 
of foundation should be placed in the 
top of each frame to lead the bees to 
build straight combs. 


soon as 


During the honey season I use 
honey boards, lacking three-eighths of 
an inch reaching the bottom of hive, 
instead of the adjusting boards. The 1) oa 
workers pass under these boards and fi) hy 
store surplus honey in the section WM 2 
frames, while the queen can not pass 
through the space to deposit eggs in 2880—Child’s Set.—Cut in 4 
the surplus honey combs. ef 36-inch material, 2 


sizes 


2883—Boys’ Suit.—Cut in 6 


If all hives are looked through each 
7 44-inch material. 


week and all sealed honey removed it 


is easy to secure from thirty to one inches bust measure. Skirt 
4 e . 7 inches waist measure. A 
hundred pounds of nice comb honey Width of skirt at lower edg 


2890-2444—Ladies’ Costume.—W aist 
inches bust measure. Skirt 
inches waist Measure, 
double width material, 


Price of each Pattern, 


in one season from each good colony, 
depending upon the strength of col- 


ony and the prevailing honey crop. as | nan 
ce . 





sizes: 2, 


: 6 
yards for the dress, 
the Bonnet, with 4 yard of lining. 


3, 


2881 


e is 


about 1% yards. 
2890 cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
cut in 7 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 


2444 


OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT | 







1, 


2879-2881,—Ladies’ Costume.—Waist 2879 cut in 7 sizes: 


medium. size will require 5 


For a medium size 
Tho skirt measures 1% 
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months, 1, 2, 


5 and § years. Size 4 requires 2% yards of 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
cut in 7 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 


and 3 years, Size 2 will require 
% yard for the sack, and % yard for 


yards of 44-inch material, 


this dress will require 8 yards of 
yards at the foot. 

















ed honey in each section. These If extracted honey is preferred and Address Pattern Department, The 
should be cut from the section as an extractor is not too expensive, 
es = 4 Even the BEST tire will not give the 
Wer 7 service it should give ifused on LAD 
> roads. Why not put these wasted 
) yi - a tire dollars into PERMANENT 
4 r) GOOD ROADS? 
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Mohawk Mileage 
Built in by Hand 


There’s a big difference between any hand- 
made article and any machine-made product. 

And there’s just that difference between Mo- 
hawk tires and other tires. 


Mohawks are hand-made by the highest 
priced tire builders in the industry. 


The good tire today comes from the best 
material and best workmanship—not from 
secret methods or special processes, 


Actual Value Makes the Tire 


The ability to put only pure material in a 
tire—omitting all the “fillers” such as barytes, 
clay, glue, whiting, lead oxide, reclaimed rubber, 
rosin. The ability to use an extra ply of 
standard weight fabric—to use hand methods 
only and to pay for the higher priced workmen 





necessary in hand building. These are the 
things that mean more actual value in a tire. 





OHAWK 
QuafitzgTIRES 


And it is actual value that gives better actual 
mileage, 


Mohawks are made, either Cord or Fabric, 
in ribbed and non-skid tréads and there’s a special 
Ford size, hand made with an extra ply, too. 


Good Dealers Everywhere Handle Them 


MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY 

















AKRON. OHIO 
Branch: 58 Auburn Ave., Atianta, Ga. 
ARKANSAS DISTRIBUTOR 
Megue Rubber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





, plain or broad frames should be used 

| instead of the section frames, 
ty-five cents per pound and the ex- 
pense of the bee-keeping is compara- 
tively nothing after the initial. 

Just before going into winter quar- 
ters, each colony can be made into 
two by taking half the brood frames, 

| being careful that they have plenty of 
honey to keep them alive through the 
and placing them into an 
empty hive, then closing the adjust- 
_ing boards up to the frames in both 
new and old hives, supplying the ex- 

| tra hive with a queen. 
| A bee veil and gloves are unneces- 
| sary, but a good bee smoker is an es- 
sential to successful beekeeping. Bees 
must be handled very gently, using 
| just smoke enough to keep them un- 
i der control. If treated this way they 
seldom sting unless they are mashed. 

When taken care of properly they 
are not only profit-makers but pleas- 
ure-makers as well. 

MISS FLORA GARRISON. 

Clarksville, Ga. 


} 
| Comb honey usually sells for twen- 
| 


wint< v. 





“Parcel Post Opened the Door to 
Spending Money for Me” 


E FARM and live six miles from 

the express office. My first source 
of income is the flock of pure-bred 
fowls. I ship eggs for hatching by 
mail exclusively. Fowls must go by 
express, but as a a rule, a courteous 
letter of explanation finds customers 
always ready to wait a few days for 
shipment of fowl when farm work is 


pressing. With eggs it is different, 
and many customers would be lost 


but for parcel post. 
I watch closely the advertisements 


way through this source. 

Black-eyed peas which could. find 
no home market were advertised last 
spring and the demand was greatly in 
excess of the supply. 

I select and save with care a good 
supply of garden seeds, and could 
have sold these to the amount of sev- 


eral dollars this year but it gave me 
the 


more pleasure to contribute to 
stricken people of the drouth section 
of Texas. But this is a door still 
open. 

I ship eggs for eating to distant 
Northern cities where the price 1s 
above our home market 

I have shipped butter too by parcel 
post with satisfaction. 

Spring gardens flourish all over our 
state, but I always haye a fine fall 
garden and find ready market for 


vegetables at this season of the year. 





I sell some milk but my location 


of market bulletins for farm products. 
wanted, and many dollars come my 
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GET RID.OF ANTS 
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Don’t stand for 
these nasty pests 
getting into your 






lard, sugar, flour, 
butter, ete. Rid 
the house of them 
in s rt order. 
It's simple, easy 


and quick with— 









NOT A POISON 


Harmless to Humans 


Use Hofstra anywhere; 
perfectly safe as it is 
positively NOT a poison. 
Affects oniy bugs which 
breathe through their 
skins Can't harm you 


or your baby. 
Rid Your House, Garden 
And Poultry of Insect Pests 


Hofstra sure death not only to 
ants and roaches, but to flies, mosquitoes, 
fleas, garden bugs and worms, bed bugs, 
chicken lice and mites, ete. Kills them off 


wholesnle whenever and wherever 

they bother you. 

SIMPLE, SAFE, EASY TO USE | 
AND CHEAP 

that seals their breathing pores 

kills them, 

If Your Dealer Hzsn’t it Send | 

I5c for Loaded Gun—Postpaid 

HOFSTRA MFG. CO. 


400 N. Cheyenne 
Tulsa, Okla. 


is quick, 


Spray it from the Hofstra gun; it 
floats in the air “like smoke off your 
cigar.” It is invisible but seeks out 
bugs and carries a chemical action 


and 












THE MIDDLEBROOKS 
RAZOR IS SOLD ON TEN 
DAYS FREE TRIAL 


; 









USE | n You will enjoy 
: the — smoothest 

of vour life. After trial, if pl aoe ro 

y le rat, ease < 
DIRECT-TO-YOU PRIC “of $2.28, and we 
send you FREE our $l STROP end our $1 
HONE, If Razor doesn’t please, just re- 
turn at - of ten days, The Middlebrooks 

zor will give .yeu.a lifeti vi 
satisfaction ally Beret eh | mappatiens 

ver 300,000 in use. CUT CUT THIS 
AD and justsay: “I accept this offer and 
will pay you or return Razor promptly.” 
Address 


B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS CUTLERY co. 
Dept. 1 Barnesville, Ga. 
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Protect Your implements 
USTUS covers protect implements from rain, dust 


wand moisture. Waterproof, water-repellent and 
weathcr-resisti grades, each trademarked and | 
Fuaranteed Satisfactory or money refunded. Write us 
or free illustrated booklet and special offer. Good 
TS wanted on exclusive agency plan. 


Dafoe-Eustice Co. 1177 W. Jefferson, Detroit,Mich. 


Covers Them All 








—THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM— 
Has 75 varieties of pure-bred land and 
water fowls, Chickens, Geese, Ducks 
Guineas and Turkeys. Also pedi 
Airedale Pups for sale. Send 3¢ stamp 
for catalog. Mention this paper when 
yriting. 


Address 
R. SCIRCLE, THORNTOWN, IND. 
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‘Build Now | 


SET YOUR MONEY TO WORK 
ON BUILDING A HOME 
OF YOUR OWN 


US. Dept. of Labor W:8.W,150" 











Secr etary 








| ourselves but to those who buy 


| perishable 


| placed on top makes 
sert. 


does not place this product very prof- 
itably. Yet with no extra time ex- 
pended besides that of careful egg 
packing, I have made a little above 


$100 this year, and the most of my 
young chickens not needed at home 
are yet to be marketed. 

By careful study of farm papers | 
‘and bulletins, by advertising and 
courteous treatment of customers | 
and by writing to a buyer of one 


| thing and mentioning other things I 
have for sale and giving prices | am 
able to earn money to buy many nec- 
essities. Even though our purse is a 
partnership concern, I would do with- 
out many of these before drawing 
upon it. I always feel that there 
should be a marketable product on all 
farms to meet the cost of what 

must buy. MRS. L. E. ARMOUR 

Many, La. 


we 





Gets Subscriptions for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer 
M* PLAN that has helped me most 
is 


Farmer, getting subscriptions in 
spare time. My first prize was a nice 
Berkshire sow three months old that 
I turned over to my husband 
halves. One of her pigs weighed 
forty-eight pounds at eight weeks 
old. There were seven the first time 
and ten the next time. The next prize 
was a Poland-China pig that I kept | 
about ten months and sold for sixty 
dollars and bought a Liberty bond 


on | 


I swapped a little work for a pig. 
That will keep one in pigs. That 
beats swapping dollars, doesn’t it? 

MRS. G. B. CLARK, 

Zebulon, N. C 








How One Woman Keeps Her 
Customers 


Y CHIEF source of spending 

money is from a flock of pure- 
bred chickens. I take great pride in 
the flock, and glory in giving custo- 
mers value received for every fowl 
and sitting of eggs that is ordered of 
|me. To prove that I give satisfaction, 
I received an order the past spring 
from the first woman who purchased 
eggs from me fifteen years ago. 


There are other ways to make 
money, although we farm women 
may be far from a lucrative market 
The first requisite of success is to ad- 
vertise, then be that what we 
sell comes up to the mark in all that 
we claim for it. When I sell butter 
I see that it is free from milk or wa- 
ter, salted just right and the mold 
heaped just a little to insure the | 
pound. The ordinary butter mold ev- 
enly filled is not quite a pound 


sure 


When I sell eggs on the local mar-| 
ket they are fresh, and strictly clean, 

Right now I am selling early fruit, 
and no faulty or undersized peach or 
plum goes with these for sale, and I 
have customers for all that I can 
spare, 

By giving thought to details in the 
selling business we are sure that 
what we sell is of value not only to/| 


The woman who has time and skill 
for fancy work can always find a 
market by advertising. The same can 
be said of the woman who is an ex- 
pert for making preserves and jellies. 
Tomato ketchup is never a drug on 
the market and these things are not 


are fresh vegetables, | 
| 
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to work for The "a 
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No Wonder He Grins— 
and She Smiles 


HEY can now spend long delightful evenings in a bril- 
liantly lighted home—that was once dark and cheerless. 
There are no more lamps to fill—not for her. 


Their tasty appetizing meals are cooked in a jiffy on a 
modern gas stove, and the gas can be shut off as soon as 
the cooking is done. By a mere turn of the wrist the barn 
is flooded with light for the *‘chores”’. 

Hundreds of thousands of farmers have proved to their 
entire satisfaction that the 


Carbide Lighting OLT.. Cooking Plant 


TRAD 


gives more and better service at less cost than any lighting plant on 
the market. Write us for the names and addresses of neighbors who 
have used a Colt plant for years. 


J. B. COLT COMPANY, 288 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Engines 
Burn cheap fuel—Big surplus powcr 
—Easiest kerosene engine to understand and 
operate—Most reliable—Latest improvements 
—Fewer parts—Ealanced construction—Autoe 
matic feed control on varied load —Webster 
magneto, or battery ignition. Every enzine 
or outfit ready to use on arrival, Factory 
price saves you $15 to $200. 


LIFETIME GUARANTEE 


On Every Part of Your Engine, 
Justas Agreed. Cash or Easy Pay- 
ments. Qualityass by 83-year 
record of reliabiiity. Larzestfac- 
tory of the kind in United £tates, 
Immediate shipment from Kansas 
City or Pittsburch, whichever is 
nearest you. Full description of 
WITié Enzines, all styles and sizes, in 
my big 4-color book, ““HOW TO JUDGiS 
ENGINES” —FREE, by Return Mail, It 
tells all you = — 
want to 
























WITTE SAW-RIGS 


A Money Maker. All Steel Trucks—®eady to 
ase when you get it, withsaw, saw frame, pulley, Bolt 
tongue, seat and chain 

brake, as shown. 

















WRITE ME TODAY 


Before you agree to take any engine my new book 
Brices on 2 to 30 H-P.—Stationary, Portatte and Sawehte 
utfits, Isave you money and time.—ED. H. WITTE, 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2355 Oakland Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO, 2355 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURGH, Pa. 








rors 
S5% 


Customers invariably find a path to | 
the farm where first-class products 
are for sale, and every farm woman 
can make money from the thing she 
likes best to do and advertising. 


Pelican, La MRS. D. H. RUST | 


Elberta Custard 


E eggs (yolk only) 1 


e butter and milk. 








HOW TO GET MORE MILES 
FROM A GALLON OF GASOLINE 


That's what everyone who runs an automobile wants to know, and our new book, 
‘HINES’ AUTOMOBILE BOOK,”’ 
TELLS THE SECRET. 
$1.25 for a year’s subscription to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER and this book 














| 

THRE E well beaten, 1% | 
cups sugar, lump of butter the size of erg | 

? tablespoons flour, 1 cup sweet milk, 1 cup 


very ripe peaches 
Bake in crust made  ~f lard, flour and a 
little water Icing made of whites of eggs 
a very delicious des- 
MRS. McL 


When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an adver- 


tiser in The Progressive Farmer, which gaarantees the reliability of 
all advertising it carries.” 
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Only one leaf in a 
bunch is good enough 
to go into the making of 
Brown & Williamson’s 
Sun-Cured Chewing To- 
bacco. When the cured leaf 
—cured by sun and air— 
is brought on the factory 
floor, it is all carefully gone 
over by hand, and the 
choicest leaves are set aside 
for use in 


BROWN & WILLIAMSON'S 


\“SUN-CURED” 
CHEWING TOBACCO 


Starting out as good tobacco, by the time this leaf has been carefully 

aged by time, and skilfully blended, it reaches a state of perfection that 

is thoroughly appreciated by judges of good tobacco. It is real “‘Sun 

Cured’’ tobacco, thoroughly chewable, fragrant and sweet. You will 

not be sorry if you try a plug the first chance you get—the handy 
» break’ plug that just fits the vest pocket. 


BROWN & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO COMPANY 
WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 








When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of advertising 
it carries.” 


THE FARMER’S VACATION 


Try to Make It Useful as Well as 
Pleasant—Some Suggestions 


[ HAS long been acknowledged 
that business and professional men 
Oo! thers Ww orking under severe men- 
tal strain should occasionally take a 
rest trom their 

work and allow 

their nervous 

forces to regain 

their normal con- 

ditions; and the 

severer the strain, 

the more neces- 

sary the vacation. 


Clerks, bookkeep- 
ers and others 
who are confined 





MR. McCLELLAND 
to the indoors and even some of our 
city friends who are not so closely 
confined are always benefitted by a 
few weeks in the out-of-doors in the 


summer time. The laboring man who 
works at hard manual labor is bene- 
fitted by his Sunday’s rest and also 
by a week or two off at times to get a 
complete rest for his tired muscles 
and to keep in proper condition. Na- 
ture looks after the rest period, and 
those who try to go without a rest of 
some kind will in the end find that 
they pay for it in diminished powers 
or shorter life or both. 

Man’s days on earth are for 
growth, not alone physical growth, 
else we should all be butchered when 
from 18 to 30 years of age, but for 
mental and spiritual growth, and we 
should these until 


all grow in ways 





TRY to co 
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in the house. 


knew before. 


and odorless. 
Sold by all dealers. 





(New Jersey) 


Washington, D. C. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Norfolk, Va. 
Richmond, Ve. 





BREAKFAST ON TIME 


One of the things you'll enjoy about a Puritan Cookstove is 
its dependability—breakfast is always on time with a Puritan 


Whether you want a quick hot oven or a slow simmering — 
it’s always ready without bothering about coal, wood an 
ashes—and your kitchen has a summer coolness that it never 


The Puritan burner gives a hot steady flame that comes in 
direct contact with the utensil—instantly regulated for low, 
medium or high heat. The flame stays where set, smoketess 
The brass burners last for years. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charleston, S. C. 















For Best 
Results 

















) visit of more interest. 
} haps get hold of some reviews and 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


declining physical powers tell us that 
old age is upon us. Some men give 


up from loss of physical powers, but 
others never give up until the decline 
of their mental faculties compels 
them. When we get too old to learn, 
then we are giving up the struggle 
for sure, and will soon be passed by 
those who can still exercise their 


capacity for learning. 

So, in our opinion, the farmer’s va- 
cation should combine physical rest 
from his farm work with something 
that will help in mental and spiritual 
uplift. How this shall be done must 
of course depend upon the tastes and 
means of the farmer. Much can be 
learned by a close observer on hunt 
ing or fishing trips, but in general 
those who spend all of their vacation 
in that way have profited but little 
mentally; we think it a better plan to 
try to broaden out and know some- 
thing of our neighbors and of the 
world outside the limits of our own 
township or county. 


If one wishes to learn something 
that will help him in his own work, 
he can visit other farmers of ac- 


knowledged success in other counties 
and study their methods, or he can 
visit his state college and experiment 
station. If he has the means to go 
farther and look into other types of 
farming, he can visit the sugar cane 
fields of Louisiana, the tobacco grow- 
ing sections, the corn and hog belt, 
the great dairy sections, the grain- 
producing areas of the Great Plains, 
or the fruit sections of the North or 
of the mountains. Some vacations 
could profitably be spent in these 
trips. To vary the program, one can 
join the “See America First” crowd 
and visit our own coasts or moun- 
tains or plains, the Rocky Mountains, 
Yosemite Valley, National Park, 
Mammoth Cave, Niagara Falls or 
other place of geographical or of his- 
torical interest. One of the most in- 
teresting points right at our 
door and which the writer has visited 
several times is the region in and 
about Chattanooga, a region full of 
scenic beauty and of historical iy- 
terest. Then there are our. own 
coasts to explore. Naturally in the 
suminer we think to spend a vacation 
either near water or in the hills and 
mountains, since temperature condi- 
will be more endurable there 


own 


tions 


; than elsewhere. 


Unless oné plans a very busy sight- 
seeing vacation, reading should not 
be neglected. During the busy times 


| of the year the farmer is compelled to 


do very little reading, and he should 
make up for this at other times. Even 
if unable to travel far, he should 
study up the history of what places 
he does visit, as this will make the 
He can per- 


catch up, if he is behind, on the topics 


of the day and learn what is going on 


in the outer world. Then there are 
so many books on various topics 
which we have never had the time to 
read, let us take the slack times of 
the year to improve our minds by 


| reading everything available that is 


' worth while. 


An aunt of the writer, 
who spent the first two score years 
of her life very busily on the farm, 
afterward became the nurse and com- 


| panion of an invalid lady of means, in 
| which position much of her time was 


spent in reading aloud to the invalid. 
This reading covered a wide range of 
topics, including translations of the 
classics and of the best works in sev- 
eral languages as well as the stand- 
ard works of the English language. 
She said she never realized what 
beautiful things were hidden away in 
books or what she had been missing 
all her years in not having had time 
to read some along with her work or 


| in earlier days on the farm. 


The same thing comes home to_all 
of us in greater or less degree wheth- 
er we live in town or country. We get 
so busy that we have not the time 
that we should have to devote, to 
reading and mental development. Va- 
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cation time offers a chance to remedy 


this, and those who wish to get the 


most out of life will improve the op- 
portunity to read. The classics of 
Rome and Greece, the best author 

our own language and of other mod 
ern languages; works on history, 

ography, travel, music, art, science 
and such things, descriptions of coun 
tries and peoples of the globe, all 
offer such a wide field far reading 
and improvement, and as most of our 
larger towns have libraries from 
which such books can be obtained, 


there is little reason why we cannot 
if we so will, learn something of the 
world besides the one little corner in 
which our lot has been cast 


We have been told of one of our 
statesmen who educated himself by 
reading while his hands slept during 
the noon rest period, and of course 
of many who did this by use of mid- 
night oil; but we are inclined to be- 
lieve that the very busy farmer will 
have no better time than during the 
slack time or vacation time of year to 
catch up on his reading. Most of our 


a 











that Roanoke has made plans to build 
a big number of cattle pens and a sale 


which will be 
farmers free of charge. 
these struc- 
invitation has 


pavilion, the use of 
given to the 
Work will be 


tures at once, 


begun on 
and an 
been given the Hereford As- 
yn to hold its next annual sale 


place in April. 


already 
sociati 
at this 
Everything considered, the outlook 
for beef cattle production in Virginia 
is indeed promising. With the State 
Extension Service, the livestock or- 
ganizations, and city business men 
working together things are bound to 
come to pass, Pr. ZT. INES. 





Codperative Breeders’ Association 
in Gaston County 


TI A mass meeting held in the 

courthouse in -Gastonia last April 
for the purpose of ascertaining the 
wishes of the owners of cattle rela- 
tive to the organization of a codpera- 
tive breeders’ association and the 
testing of cattle for tuberculosis, a 
committee of five was appointed to 


TT om, 
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TWO FINE HEREFORD BULLS THAT WERE SOLD BY THE LEE COUNTY ASSO- 


CIATION AT 
readers we know have wofked hard 
enough to earn and justify a vacation, 
and we hope they will get the most 
out of one that they can, whether in 
travel or study or both, and that va- 
cation time will not be looked upon 
merely as time to be squandered. 

C. K. McCLELLAND 





The Virginia Hereford Association 


GREAT deal of credit is due the 

Virginia Hereford ‘Association for 
what it has done to encourage” beef 
cattle production in that ° state. 
Though organized only a short while 
ago, it has accomplished much and is 
destined to accomplish a great deal 
more in the next few years 


But the stimulation of the beef cat- 
tle industry in Virginia is not due 
alone to the State Hereford Asso- 
ciation, The county associations have 
played their part also. Chief among 
these associations is that of Lee 
County. This county contains more 
beef cattle than all the rest of Vir- 
ginia put together, and it ‘is because 
“they organized their Hereford asso- 
ciation and went to work,” as one 
cattle man put it. Since the organi- 
zation of this county association the 
members have not only put on a num- 
ber of sales, but have sold much stock 
privately. Nearly all Hereford herds 
in Virginia may be traced back to 
this county. 

Much credit is also due to Mr. W. H. 
Burruss of the State Extension Ser- 
vice, for the fine work he has done 
among Hereford breeders. He is not 
only a beef cattle breeder himself but 
an enthusiastic advocate of all live- 
Stock farming. He has been one of 
the moving spirits in the State Here- 
ford Association as well as the Lee 
County organization. 

_How rapidly Virginia is becoming a 
livestock state is shown by the fact 


ORANGE SALE 


make a survey of all the dairy and 
milk cows fn the county. ‘ 

These men have prepared a ques- 
tionnaire which is being sent to the 
farmers of the county on which they 
can give their preference as to the 
breed best suited for the Association, 
and whether or not they would like 
to have their cattle tested for tuber- 
culosis. Seventy-five per cent or more 
have already been returned asking 
for this service. These applications 
are being executed and forwarded to 
the chief in charge of this work, and 
the testing of these dairy herds by 
expert veterinarians from the United 
States Department. of Agriculttre, 
will begin early in July 





Livestock Convention to Be Held in 
Goldsboro 


annual meeting of the 

North Carolina State Livestock 
Associations will be held at Golds- 
boro, on December 9, 10, 11 and 12. 

According to Mr. R. S. Curtis, Ani- 
mal Husbandman of the North Caro- 
lina Agricultural Experiment Station, 
prospects for a good meeting are 
brighter than ever before, as Golds- 
boro and Wayne County are offering 
unusual inducements to make this 
convention a success in every way. 
The four days will be devoted to dis- 
cussions of beef and dairy cattle, 
horses, sheep, swine and poultry. Sev- 
eral prominent speakers will appear 
on the program. Probably one of the 
most interesting features of the 
meeting will be the sales of pure-bred 
stock which will be held in the new 
stables just completed. 


HE next 





Dauber—I got more than I expected for 
my last picture.” 


Friend—‘“‘Why, I thought your landlord 


agreed to take it in Meu of next month's 
rent.” 

Dauber—‘“Yes, but he raised my rent.’*— 
London Tit-Bits, 
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DELICIOUS and REFRESHING 


The taste is the test of 
Coca-Cola quality. The 
flavor is the quality itself. 


Nobody*has ever been able to 
successfully imitate it, because 
its quality is indelibly registered 
in the taste of the American 


Demand the ¢ 


by full name 





—nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE Coca-CoLa Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
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at Cost. 


Member of 





PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOO 


for entire session of of nine months. 
Mountain Scenery. 


We close early so boys can start farm. 


‘a 
$125 to $142 Pays for Board, Tuition in Literary Department, 


Fuel, Rent and Light, at 


Mineral Water. 


Congress, 9th District, North Carolina. 


MID THE 
HILLS 


No Malaria. 
College-Trained, Experienced Teachers. Board 
Literary, Business, Music, Bible, Pedagogy. Both sexes. 
“It is the best and cheapest in the state.”"—Hon. H. M. Koonce. 
“In my opinion there is no high school in this part of the country 
doing better and more thorough educational work.”—E. Y. Webb, 


Term opens August 5th. 
W. BURNS, Lawndale, N. C. 


> 
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\ For Illustrated Catalog address 














lina. 


who agree to teach. 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, 


EAST CAROLINA TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL 
A State School to Train Teachers for the Public Schools of North Caro- 
Every energy is directed to this one purpose. 


Fall Term begins September 24, 1919, 
For Catalog and other information address, 





Tuition free to all 


GREENVILLE, N. C. 

















COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt. 


(BINGHAM MILITARY SCHOOL | 
126th Year 


Union and eighteen countries outside of the United States represented since 1880, 


U. S. Army Officer Detailed 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Forty states of our 


fsveaersautce Military Since 1861 

















MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 


Everybody who has anything to soll that farmers ought to buy sheuld advertise In The Progressive 
Farmer. Our guarantee back oft your advertisement helps to bring buyers. Write us for rates, enclosing 


references, 


Don’t get your copy to us one day and expect to see It in print the next. In recent years we have 
had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on account of Its reaching us after all the adver- 


tising space in the 


To insure Insertion, always mall your copy and order two weeks before the dato you wish your adver- 


tlsement to appear. 





current issue had been taken. 
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ALED HAY noms better with less damage, handles easier, and sells for 
more money. p-to-date farmers 
now bale their hay-crop with the Star Steel Power Hay Press. 
They get faster work with a small crew, smoother, more solid bales, lower 
operating costs, and MORE BALES PER HOUR. The Star has these tested 
} features: 6-foot open tying chamber: large feed opening only 39 inches from 
> ground (no hay table necessary); automatic hay tolders; simplest space-block 
i getter: strongest and most positive compression mechanism and finest 
material and workmanship throughout, We manufacture a 
’ Press to be operated with a horse. 
Losses on unbaled crop in two of 
three years will pay for a Star. Write 
today for a descriptive folder full of 
valuable information for you. 


STAR PEA-HULLER CO., 


Dept. A, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





























: Bi buggy you select from our catalog will be s shipped DIRECT TO 
-- YOU upen payment of$i0. We allow a 60 days’ driving trial before 
considering the buggy sold, and guarantee for 
= all time “tight defects, Our bu eas are 


al — ZK, | | / RU Nin NGnthe, FIN an SYe 
Ag at =! —_ iy» BEAU hey are 
BEST FOR THE SOUTH 


Se 59 S 
a RS , KY <A Ay enced busy buyers, 
3 Write tor catalog oa FACTORY prices. 
58 Main Sfreet, pone a GA. 


B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS BUGGY CO., 





a YP a STOCK 
LICK IT. LIKE IT 
% fO* WORSES. CATTLE, SHEEP S DROP BRICK IN FEED BOX 


CONTAINS COPPERAS FOR WORMS, SULPHUR wi THE BLOOD, SALTPETER FOR THE KID. 
{ NEYS, NUX hae A TONIC AND PURE DAIRY SALT. USED BY VETERINARIANS 12 YEARS. 
17 DOSING. ASK YOUR DEALER FOR BLACKMAN’'S OR WRITE 


t BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOR HOME CANNING 


VIRGINIA CANS GIVE BEST RESULTS 
Standard Packer Cans with Solder Hemmed Caps— 
Sanitary Cans and Hand Closing Machines—Wax 
Sealing Cans with Wax Strings — Friction Top 
Syrup Cans and Pails. All Sizes, Write to-day for Price List. 


VIRGINIA CAN CO., Box152 Buchanan, Va. 


(TULANE )| 
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5 $183.95 


For his spare time in June, as The 


' Progressive Farmer representative. : : sos 
; Mr. C. A. Canaday, of Alabama, University of Louisiana 
q sold us his spare time in June for 

b $183.95 by going after the many re- New Orleans 


newals as well as new subscrip- 


tions to be had right in his com- OCATED in the choicest residential 


section of the South’s leading city 


} munity. with climatic and other advantages 
f His chances were no better than maa 
i yours are now, and he did = bet- Offers superior instruction in stand- 
a ter than you can do right in your ard college courses, and in Engineer- 
‘ community. Sley. Ait. Weaken’ Secnantin Minaen 
if We need live wire agents in every ete anaes for women in 


| farming community, and will pay the Newcomb College. 
, 

h well for your services as our repre- ee eee oe 

sentative. You will have a lot of ships in undergraduate 

spare time during the next twelve eo Ra: WemEm 


‘gy months; we need it and will pay Board and accommodation in dormi- 
‘ tories at low rates. Twenty-two 


Write today for our money mak- buildings. Campus of 100 acres, 
ing offer to local agents, as we will Full descriptive catalog, or a bulletin 
make you the same offer we made of any college sent upon application. 
iy Mr, Canaday. Address the 


Registrar, Tulane University, 
4 of your money-making offer to lo- 


oon WO New Orleans, La. SD 
| [a coef! Koger -Middlebrooks’ 


P. O. Combi- THRESHER 


many scholar- 
colleges for 





The Progressive Farmer. 
Please send me full particulars 
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DOES YOUR CAR USE TOO MUCH 
GASOLINE? 


If 80, 
Does what no other machine can do. Thresh-« 


" HINES’ AUTOMOBILE BOOK - es Peas and Velvet Beans from the mown 


vine, Grain and Peanuts. With special at- 
will help you find the trouble. 


tachment it shells corn and shreds stalks and 
4% will probably sare you enough money im one day fodder. A blessing to Southern farmers. Sold 
pay tor 


oe Te 


under guarantee of satisfaction or money 
back. Shipped on deposit of $50, balance paya- 
ble after arrival and examination of machine, 
Send for catalog today. 


B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS CO. 
Dept. K-5 BARNESVILLE, GA, 


This Book and a Year’s Subscription 
to The Progressive Farmer 
Both for $1.25. 








with a binder. 


Success With Vetch 


(Concluded from page 7, column 2) 

ery six to ten feet. Then one must 
take forethought as to the time of 
harvest, so that there may be time 
for the vetch to re-seed and yet that 
the grain crop may not be harvested 
so late as to result in its loss or in- 
jury. It is easier to wait late enough 
for this vetch where 
the grain crop is a late variety of 
where it is rye, which latter 
delay in harvesting 
than do the other 
to insure the abund- 


re-seeding of 


oats, or 
permits of more 
after maturity 

grains. Indeed, 
ant re-seeding of vetch it may be ad- 
visable in some cases to harvest the 
grain by means of hogs rather than 
The latter seems es- 
pecially practicable for conditions as 
we may foresee them for next June, 
when feeds may still be high and 
probably labor still scarce. 


Time for Sowing Vetch 


ETCH has a longer period during 

which it may be sowed than any 
other of the commonly grown win- 
ter legumes. Even the latter part of 
August is not too early if soil condi- 
tions are suitable. This is proved by 
the fact that when a period of rainy 
weather occurs in August one often 
finds on old vetch fields a volunteer 
growth of young plants of hairy 
vetch, even by the first of September. 

On the other hand, hafry vetch may 
be sowed somewhat later than crim- 
son clover or bur clover without ser- 
ious danger of winter-killing. For 
example, at Auburn, Alabama, in lat- 
itude about 321% degrees and at an al- 
titude of about 850 feet we have had 
good success with vetch as a hay 
crop from sowings made as late the 
4th of November. 

The earlier the date of germination 
the earlier the grazing period and 
the larger the total amount of pastur- 
age afforded. Having this in mind, 
together with the high cost of vetch 
seed, we should this fall endeavor to 
sow the seed in September or early in 
October. Of course where vetch is to 
be sowed with small grain it may not 
be practicable to get the use of the 
land and to have it properly prepared 
as early as indicated above. 


Other Vetches 


HERE are a number of other 

species of vetches having consid- 
erable value in agriculture. Not less 
than 20 or 25 of these species have 
been tested at the Alabama Experi- 
ment Station. 

The other vetch most extensively 
used in agriculture is the species 
known as Oregon vetch, English 
vetch, English vetch, smooth vetch, 
sativa or common vetch, Tares, and, 
unfortunately, as winter vetch,— 
which latter title is confusing, since 
all the vetches are winter growers in 
this latitude. The botanical name of 
this species is Vicia sativa, and it 
might well be called broad-leaf vetch. 
In spite of one of its common names, 
as applied in England, this is not 
the tares alluded to in the Parable of 
the Sower, which latter plant is gen- 
erally held to have been a certain 
weedy grass. 


Oregon vetch has a more erect 
habit and stronger stems than has 
hairy vetch. As the result of many 
years of testing of the two varieties 
at the Alabama Experiment Station 
we are able to say with positiveness 
that Oregon winter vetch is not en- 
tirely safe against winter-killing in 
the northern half of the Cotton Belt, 
though it has here passed through 
most winters without being com- 
pletely killed, and through a majority 
of winters without serious injury. 

The seed of this species are usually 
much cheaper than of hairy vetch, 
which fact is partly counterbalanced 
by the larger size of the seed of the 
Oregon species, and hence the larger 
amount of seed (nearly double) re- 
quired per acre. 
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The supply of seed of this species 
may be expected to be more abund- 
ant this winter than of hairy vetch, 
because seed of the former are large- 
ly grown in Oregon and Washington, 
as well as in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, whose agriculture has probably 
been less demoralized than that of 
the war-stricken nations formerly 
supplying us with seed of hairy vetch. 

This fall we need to give careful 
thought, partly on the basis of rela- 
tive cost of seed, to the possibility of 
temporarily substituting Oregon for 


hairy vetch, especially in the central 
and southern parts of the Cotton 
Belt. 


For making hay Oregon vetch has 
even one slight advantage over hairy 
vetch in that it does not tangle so 
badly, and hence the hay is more eas- 
ily handled. The yield of hay of 
these two we regard as not widely 
different when winter conditions are 
favorable, but as averaging larger for 
hairy vetch on account of the occa- 
sional winter injury of the Oregon 
species, 

There are probably slight varia- 
tions in hardiness and other qualities 
between seed of this species grown 
in different parts of the world. It 
seems safest to give preference to 
seed from Oregon until this point is 
more thoroughly cleared up, but we 
should not at present be insistent as 
to the source of seed. 

Inoculation for Oregon vetch is 
just as imperative and the methods 
exactly the same as in the case of 
hairy vetch. The soil that will inocu- 
late one will also inoculate any other 
vetch, , 

Narrow Leaf Vetch 


THE patches ‘of vetch sometimes 

found growing wild on _ limited 
areas in several of the Southern 
states usually consist of the narrow 
leaf vetch. .This is also, especially in 
the South, sometimes called Augusta 
vetch. Its especial value lies in the 
early date at which it affords some 
pasturage in the late winter -and 
early spring, and in the early date at 
which it matures and scatters seed, 
usually in April, thus freeing the land 
for early use of other crops. The 
yield of hay and pasturage is less 
than of either hairy or Oregon vetch. 
The cost of seed is higher than that 
of either of the others. The self- 
seeding habit is even stronger than 
in the case of the other two species. 


In short, narrow leaf vetch is for 
most conditions impracticable as a 
plant to sow either for mowing or 
pasturage, but highly desirable as a 
volunteer plant especially in perma- 
nent pastures. The writer’s observa- 
tion has been that this species is free 
from a diseased condition, a black- 
ening of the stem, which is some- 
times injurious to hairy vetch. It is 
to be hoped that seed treatment may 
prove a practical method of controll- 
ing this disease. 

Soils and Fertilizers 

A® INDICATED above, the vetches 

are adapted to a wide range of 
soils. Those of at least medium fer- 
tility and with a fair content of clay 
are preferred. Hairy vetch responds 
fairly well to the use of lime, but is 
apparently able to endure somewhat 
more acidity than crimson clover. 
Acid phosphate will usually be the 
only fertilizer required, except as the 
grains with which vetch is sowed may 
need to receive nitrogenous fertiliz- 
ers, either at time of sowing or later 
as a top dressing. 


All the vetches of course germin- 
ate most completely in a well prepar- 
ed seed bed. However, the vetches 
are able as volunteer plants to make 
excellent growth on unprepared land, 
which implies that it is practicable to 
plant vetch for re-seeding purposes 
in furrows far apart on land other- 
wise unplowed. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 
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Orchard and Garden Work—What 
to Do This Week and Next 


(E asparagus beds should be kept 
ree of weeds and grass. Keep in 
1 that it is right now that plant 
is being stored up in the aspara- 

gis roots for next season’s crop, and 
the plants are given a fair 
they cannot store up the proper 
sunt of food. Liberal applications 

of fertilizer should have been given 


u 3S 


earlier in the season, but if this hasn’t 
boon done, give it now 
* * * 


S}ecause such vegetables as toma- 
tocs, Okra, ete., have commenced to 
bear is no reason why cultivation 
s) ould be discontinued. Keep it up, 
as these plants will surely not bear 
the maximum amount if cultivation is 
di-continued too early. As a rule all 
ve retables should be cultivated just as 
| as they are still developing and 

not so large that it is impossible 


to continue it. Don’t overlook the 
fact that tomatoes can be grown 

ut as well from suckers as from 
pl nts. If plants are not on hand, 
s a good time to make a setting 
of these suckers for late fall fruit 
Sei and handle in the same general 
V as if plants were being used 

y + + 


ta most sections of the South there 


1 ill time to grow a crop of sweet 
{ toes from the vines. Set out 
{ of vines that are eight to ten 
i s long, doubling in the center 

1 setting out this way One ad- 
vaitage of the vines over the slip is 
that potatoes produced from them do 


not have the potato rot disease trans- 
mitted to them from the vines. Slips 
pulled from diseased potatoes usually 


produce potatoes that are diseased 
like the parent potato. This is the 
reason why it is usually advisable to 
grow seed from vines rather than 
slips 

x oe 


Prepare a piece of ground for the 
second crop of Irish potatoes. One of 
the chief difficulties in growing this 
crop is in securing a stand, and noth- 
ing will make more certain of a good 
stand than planting in soil that has 
been well prepared. Break the ground, 
if possible, several times before time 
plant, and harrow and reharrow, 
so as to get the soil in good condi- 
tion, and conserve the soil moisture. 
July and August are the best months 
to plant, depending upon the location 
Some plant as early as late June. 

kK Ox 


It is a great temptation to sprinkle 

a small amount of water on the gar- 
dea during the hot, dry weather, but 
you not to do it. A light 
sprinkling will do more harm than 
good, and should not be given unless 
one is prepared to give a thorough 
watering. We know this is contrary 


Vv warn 





to what many people think about the 
mat but we also know that we are 
right the matter. 


. 2s 2 


If the tomatoes have gotten so 
large that they cannot be cultivated 
With any satisfaction it will often 
prove worth while to mulch with pine 
Straw, leaves, or other similar mate- 
rial. This mulching prevents or rath 
er checks the evaporation of mois- 
ture from the soil, and in this way 
prolongs the life of the plants. It is 
not necessary to put on a thick layer 
of mulching material, an inch being 


plenty. 


x * * 

Remove from the garden and either 
burn or bury deeply any diseased 
vegetables, such as cabbage, toma- 
toes, etc. Unless this is done the dis- 
ease spores will be more or less scat- 


tered 
Mor 


and in the right place to cause 
trouble next year. 


. 

Make a carota stole of the fruit 
trees,and if they seemto be diseased 
in any way and you are not sure what 
the trouble is, call in your county 
agent and ask him to help you out. 
He will either know what the trouble 


is or will find out for you. This leads 
us to say that many folks fail to 
make the proper use of their county 
agent. It is his desire to serve you, 
and we would urge all to call on him 
often. 

* * * 

It is not advisable to discontinue 
cultivation of the fruit trees too early 
Neither is it advisable to continue it 
too late, because the longer the culti 
vation is kept up the longer will the 
wood continue to grow, and growth 
should cease early enough in the 
summer for the wood to be thorough- 
ly cured by the time winter comes 
along. Often, however, many discon- 
tinue cultivation too early. In the 
lower part of the South it should 
probably continue throughout the 
larger part of July or even up to ear- 
ly August, but in the upper portion of 
the South it should probably cease 
during July. 

* * * 

The space between the fruit trees 
should be sowed to cowpeas at the 
last cultivation. Of course it is not 
necessary or desirable to sow them 
right close up under the trees, but all 


the space that is unoccupied should 
certainly be sowed to this legume 
Some prefer to use soy bean Chen 
when fall of the year comes along 
the peas or beans can be cut and 


turned under and some winter le- 
gume put in as a cover crop. Of 
course if the soil is already quite rich 
i i be undesirable to 


sow these legumes, but not much of 
our orchard land is already too rich 
in nitrogen 

* * © 


Those who live near large towns or 
cities can well afford to try to market 
the fresh surplus vegetables. Though 
vegetables may be quite plentiful at 
this time of year, if you have some- 


thing that is unusually good, pick it at 
the proper time, carefully grade and 
pack in attractive packages and offer 
it as a fancy product. The chances 
are ten to one that you will not only 
make a sale but price suffi- 
ciently high to bring a good profit 
This cannot be done, however, when 
the stuff is poor to begin with and is 
carelessly picked and packed. A little 
work and effort put into a proposi- 
tion of this kind will often open up a 
decidedly profitable method of dis- 
posing of surplus ‘fruits and vegeta- 
bles. 


sell at a 


*x * i 


Never let the fruit mature on egg- 
plants, sweet peppers, etc., because if 
this is allowed the result will be that 
the vines will soon cease to bear and 
die. Keep in mind that the object in 
the life of every plant is to produce 
seed, and as soon as a considerable 
amount of seed is allowed to be pro 
duced right then is the beginning of 
the end of the plant, it matters not 
what kind it is. Therefore, such 
plants as eggplants, pepper, etc., 
where it is desired to have them con- 
tinue bearing, 
picked before it ripens 


L. A. NIVEN 


ARKANSAS FARMERS STUDY 
NORTHERN METHODS 


Some Lessons From the Second Ar- 
kansas Profitable Farming Tour, in 
Kentucky, Michigan, Indiana and 
Illinois 


FARMING methods and conditions in 
the states visited are much different 
from those common ‘in 
We reckon our 
acre basis, while the people we visited 
reckon their earnings on the income 
per man. As a result, human labor is 


should hat > the fruit 


Arkansas 


income on the per 





during the next few months, To this 


United States Department of Agriculture. 


Pr, O. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me the 
mark in the following list and oblige, 


| RTP TT Te Te 


114—Corn Cultivation. 
415—Seed Corn. 





992—Use of Machinery in Cutting Corn, 
625—Cotton Wilt and Root Knot. 
764—Ginning Cotton 

689—A Plan for a Smal! Dairy House 
850—How to Make Cottage Cheese 


893—Breeds of Dairy Cattle 
876—Making Butter on the Farm 


976—Cooling Milk und Cream on the 
Farm. 

745—Waste Land and Wasted Land on 
Farms 

985—Systems of Farming in Southeastern 
Stat 

989—Better Use of Man Labor on tho 
I’arm, 

578—Making and Feeding of Silag 

655—Cottonseed Meal for Feeding Beef 
Cattle, 

743—The Feeding of Dairy Cow 

777—Feeding and Management of Young 


Dairy Stock. 
339—Alfalfa. 
441—Lespedeza or Japan Clov 
455—Red Clover, 
515—Vetches 
529—Vetch Growing in the South Atlantic 

States 
650—Crimson Clover 


Growing tho Crop. 


579—Crimson Clover: Utilization. 
693—Bur Clover 
730—Button Clover 
886—Harvesting Soy Ee 
962—Velvet Beans 
967—Purple Vetch 
879—Home Storage of Vegetables 
884—Saving Vegetable Seed 
934—Home Gardening in the South 
279—A Method of Eradicating Johnson 
Grass. 
677—Growing Hay in the South for Mar- 


ins for Seed. 


ket. 
814—Bermuda Grass 
943—Haymaking. 
444—Remedies and P: 

Mosquitoes. 
473—Tuberculosis. 
926—Some Common Disinfectants, 
411—-Feeding Hogs in the South, 
438—Hog Houses. 
765—Breeds of Swine. 
780—Castration of Young Pigs 
874—Swine Management 
906—The Self-feeder for Hogs 
913—Killing Hogs and Curing Pork. 
951—Hog Pastures for Southern States 
966—A Simple Hog Breeding Crate. 
667—Colts: Breaking and Training. 
391—Economical Use of Meat in 

Home 


sventives Against 


tho 





ORDER UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
BULLETINS NOW 


OW that crops are laid by, every farmer should get a supply of good agricultural! 
literature and inform himself about the most important farm problems coming up 
end we suggest that each reader mark the 
bulletins he wishes in the following specially selected list and mail the blank to the 


eee .R. F. D. . 
Division of Publications, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C, 


Farmers’ Bulletins I have marked 


State 


with an X 


Meal Food and Ways of 
Using it 

17—Food for Young Children 

71—Home-made Fireless Cookers. 

4 


565—Corn 


is a 


a4 


0—The Hessian Fly 


Fly Traps and Their Operation 





734 

831 Red Spider on Cotton 

578—The Making and Feed ry of Silage 
580—Beef Production in the South 
612—Breeds of Beef Cattle 
949—-Delhrorning and Castration of ittle 
193-—-Coiperative Bull Associations 
703—Suggestions for Parcel Post Mar 


keting 
718—Coiperative Livestock 
sociation 
802—Classification and Grading of Cotton 
809—Marketing Livestock in the South, 
830—Marketing Eggs by Parcel Post 
574—Poultry House Construction 
682—A Simple Trap Nest for Poultry 
957~—Important Poultry Diseases, 
311—Sand-clay and Burnt Clay Roads, 
597—The Road Drag and How It is Used 
840—Farm Sheep Raising for Beginners. 
4236—Winter Oats for the South 
596—The Culture of Winter Wheat in the 
Eastern Half of the United States 
673—Irrigation in Rice Growing 
316—Winter Wheat Varieties for the East 
ern United States 
756—Culture of Rye. 


Shipping As- 


885—-Wheat Growing in the Southeastern 
States 
894—Rye Growing in the Southeastern 


States 

§623—Tobacco Curing 

970—Sweet Potato Storage, 

498—Methods of Exterminating the Texas 
Fever Tick 

834—Hog Cholera 

660—Weeds: How to Control Them 

474—Use of Paint on the Farm 

477—Sorghum Syrup Manufacture 

494—-Lawns and Lawn Soils 

§241—Tile Drainage on the Farm 

792—How the Federal Farm Loan Act 
Benefits the Farmer 

825—Pit Silos 

842—Modern Methods of 
Against Lightning 

855—Home-made Silos 

870—The Community Fair 

904—Fire Prevention and 
on Farm, 

921—The Principles of Liming the Svi) 

946—Care and Repair of Plows and Har- 
rows. 

947—Care and Repair of Mowers, Reapers 
and Binders. 

974—Clearing Land, 

977—Terracing Farm Lands, 


Protection 


Fire Fighting 
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valued more highly and the people 
have better homes, better schools and 
better soils and livestock. In south- 
ern Michigan, for instance, we found 
that the people were trying to work 
at least 80 acres to the man, and that 
they were doing this by using live 
stock to harvest and consume the 
products of their farms. And, while 
wheat was an unprofitable crop a few 
years ago, yielding only 8 or 10 bush- 
els to the acre, it now yields from 30 
to 50 bushels, the result of seed im- 
provement and the growing of clover 
that is fed to livestock 

Indiana, 


[In Montgomery County, 


was found an ideal system of rural 
schools—consolidated schools with 
township high schools In Wayne 


Township they have a school building 
that cost $55,000 five years ago, the 
only school building in the township. 
It is served by eleven school hacks 
and three private hacks which bring 
the children from the outlying dis- 
tricts. A careful audit has shown 
that it is cheaper to operate this 
building and the hacks than it had 
been to operate six school districts in 
the township. A better grade of 
teachers is employed, and because of 
the better equipment the farm girls 
ind boys receive an education super- 
ior to that given the children of the 
average city 

As part of the 


I Cs, da 


‘4 


work of strong col- 
lesson to the 
is is the place of 


on the farm and the import 


most important 
visitors from Arkans 


livestock 


ince of producing the feed for live- 
stock. Wherever they went they were 
taught the lesson of good pastures 
and the fact that livestock will save 
much of the labor of farming if al 


lowed to harvest legume crops, such 
as clover, under the right conditions 
In Indiana they visited a number of 
farms where thousands of head of 
Southern hogs have been fed during 
the past two years. The practice fol 
lowed is to purchase the feeders in 
May, give a very light feed of corn 
on clover pasture until August, and 
top them off with a heavy feed of 
corn in August for the September 
market. On these same farms they 
saw high-grade cattle being handled 
on a similar plan, a plan worked out 
by Perdue Experiment Station for 
the benefit of the farmers of Indiana 
One of the striking things found 
was the fact that farmers in that ter- 
ritory seldom borrow money with 
which to make a crop. Practically all 
of the farmers have money on deposit 
in the banks. However, many of them 
do borrow money with which to pur- 
chase livestock to which the crops 
produced are fed. This not only re- 
sults in additional income to the 
farmer, but also in increased soil fer- 
tility. C. O. CARPENTER 
Jonesboro, Ark. 





A Cheap and Efficient Implement 
for Maintaining Earth Roads 


HE King split-log drag is a road 

drag made of a split log, and origi- 
nated by Mr. D. Ward King of Mait- 
land, Missouri. Mr. King explains the 
construction as follows “Take the 
two halves of a split log, ten or twelve 
inches thick and seven to nine feet 
Set the halves flat sides to the 
front, fasten thirty inches apart with 
strong stakes, the ends of which are 
wedged in two-inch auger holes, bor- 
ed through the slabs. Put a solid 
platform on the stakes for the driver 
to stand on. The hitch is made of 
strong wire or chain, the long end 
fastened to stake over the top of the 
front slab, the short end should be 
put through a hole in center of the 
slab and near the end to prevent the 
back slab tilting forward. Face four 
or five feet of the ditch end of the 
front slab with iron. An old wagon 
tire, worn share of road grader, or 
any piece of flat steel will answer for 
this purpose.” 


long. 


Let's have a pure bred boar in every South- 
erm community 
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CO-OPERATIVE MOTOR TRUCK ROUTES 


The Story of a Maryland Codperative Route That Is Proving a 
Success—Read It, and Then Decide Whether Something of the Kind 


Is Possible in Your Own Section 
BIG forward step was taken 
when rural mail routes were es- 
tablished, and another just as 

important service is being put into 
operation in many sections. I refer 
to codperative motor truck routes, 
and it probably will not be many 
years until these routes will be as 
general as is Uncle Sam’s rural mail 
service today. 

Farmers are learning that it is un- 
economical to make a special trip to 
the city to deliver a small amount of 
farm produce or buy a few supplies 
when this may be done by a coépera- 


tive motor route secretary just as 
promptly, with less cost, and no 
worry. 


How to Organize 


HE motor truck route formed in 

Harford County, Maryland, is a 
good example of this new codperative 
enterprise. This association was in- 
corporated and capitalized at $5,000. 
Two hundred shares of stock were 
sold at a par value of $25 a share. Each 
member of the association was oblig- 
ed to own at least one share of stock, 
but was limited to 20 shares. 


A four-ton truck was purchased 
which operates between Bel Air and 
Churchville, Md., and Baltimore, for 
hauling milk, cream, and other farm 
produce to the city, and feedstuffs, 
seeds, salt, fertilizer, machinery and 
supplies for the rural merchants on 
the back trip. 


No attempt has been made by the 
association to earn dividends. Rates 
are made with a view to meeting the 
expenses, providing for depreciation, 
and accumulating a surplus to be used 
as working capital. The rate on goods 
classified as first-class and inclusive 
of apples, axle barrels, blankets, 
blacking, canned goods, coffee, cab- 
bage, cantaloupes, fish, groceries, 
hardware, dressed hogs, harness, hay, 
iron, molasses, machinery (under 400 
pounds), motions, oils, onions, or- 
anges, potatoes, dressed _ poultry, 
stoves, auto tires, vegetables, and au- 
tomobile, auto truck, buggy and wa- 
gon wheels, is 15 cents a hundred- 
weight, while second-class articles, 
such as axes, are hauled for 12 cents 
a hundred pounds. Calves are trans- 
ported to market for 50 cents apiece, 
while live cattle and hogs are handled 
at 50 cents a hundredweight. It costs 
25 cents a coop to ship chickens, while 
cream and milk are hauled at 2% 
cents a gallon, the empty cans being 
returned. Wagons (knocked down) 
are hauled according to size: one- 
horse wagons, $2; two-horse, $3; 
three-horse, $4; and four-horse, $5. 


How Losses Are Paid For 


HE association pays its members 

for all lost or destroyed. 
Where the shipper desires insurance 
against loss the charge for hauling 
cream is 4 cents a gallon, while if the 
farmer is willing to assume the risk, 
the same charge is made for hauling 
cream as for milk. In case of loss all 
cream shipments made at the milk 
rate are compensated for on a milk 
basis. If the shipper pays the 4-cent 
rate,-all losses are settled at the mar- 
ket price of cream. Thus far dam- 
ages have been paid out of operating 
revenues, although it is believed a 
safer policy would be to create a 
special reserve or claim fund to pro- 
vide for such expenses. Another good 
plan is to take out sufficient insurance 
to cover both the trucks and goods in 
transit in case of loss. 


Both Buys and Sells for Members 
THs Maryland codéperative club is 

of valuable assistance to its mem- 
bers in both the purchase and sale of 
produce and supplies. Members notify 
the secretary of their needs, and as 
soon as a sufficient number of orders 
are on hand he buys at wholesale in 


goods 





large amounts in Baltimore, thereby 
markedly reducing the cost of the ar- 
ticles to the farmers as well as mini- 
mizing trouble in purchasing and 
hauling goods for these consumers. 
In case the individual farmer wishes 
to make his own purchase he does so, 
and has the supplies delivered at the 
receiving station, so that they may be 
hauled by truck to his farm. The 
motor service is of incalculable value 
to the members during periods of 
rush work when machines break and 
they are able to telephone to the city 
for repairs and have them delivered 
by the truck, perhaps the same after- 
noon the accident occurred. 

The association also aids its mem- 
bers in selling produce. One farmer 
had 1,500 bushels of wheat which he 
desired to market, but as the local 
miller did not want to buy, and be- 
cause the farmer was too busy with 
other work to haul the wheat to the 


ers. For the hauling of milk and 
cream, which constitutes the majority 
of the business of the Harford asso- 
ciation, the truck system provides su- 
perior facilities to those furnished by 
rail, especially in that it minimizes 


the damages and loss of milk cans 
which, in the instance of railroad 
transportation, usually represents a 


heavy outlay. 


Use More Paint 

AINT is a preservative—for either 

machines, or 
and farmers should use 
more of it. And it not only preserves, 
but it improves and makes things 
more pleasant to look upon. A good 
rule is to paint farm buildings every 
five years—good house paint is guar- 
anteed that long—and farm imple- 
ments and machines every year. 





buildings, vehicles, 


implements- 


Red is a good color for barns and 
outbuildings. It has a long life and 
buildings painted with it have an at- 
tractive appearance. If a red build- 
ing is trimmed in white, it will show 
up to better advantage. 

When applying paint to an exterior 




















FULTON MOTOR TRUCK 
railroad, he turned the marketing 
over to the secretary of the associa- 
tion, who sold the wheat in Baltimore 
and delivered it there in the club 
trucks. Milk and cream are hauled 
daily to the city and delivered at six 
of the metropolitan creameries, while 
poultry products and other farm pro- 
duce are marketed with commission 
dealers and other wholesale firms. Be- 
cause the eggs were strictly fresh, the 
association marketed them for its 
members at a premium of three to five 
cents a dozen over the city quota- 
tions, 

Obtaining Good Operators 
OMPETENT, reliable, and honest 
operators who will make trips in a 

minimum of time and handle their cars 
so as to realize the maximum effi- 
ciency from their operation are es- 
sential where the rural truck route is 
to be successful. The Harford plan is 
to have both the driver and his helper 
qualified to operate the machine, so 
that the helper can replace the driver 
when necessary. This association also 
keeps several emergency drivers and 
helpers in reserve, so that in case of 
sickness or accident to the regular 
crews the operation of the trucks will 
not cease. It provides a furnished 
house for the accommodation of these 
employees, and also suggests the ad- 
visability of rewarding faithful oper- 
ators with a cash bonus for honest 
and faithful services. The Harford 
association is completing a garage 
and repair shop, which will also be 
used as a receiving station for coun- 
try freight of the members who do not 
live along the regular route. 

The Harford Codperative Associa- 
tion has fulfilled the purposes for 
which it was organized. It provides 
satisfactory transportation services at 
lower rates than the local railroad 
customarily charges, while the con- 
venience of the farm to farm pick-up 
service is very pleasing to the farm- 


HAULING MANURE 

surface, fill all cracks and cover nail 
heads with putty. Apply the first 
coat of paint thinly and brush it in 
thoroughly. 

on 

Special roof paints are best for use 
on iron roofs, etc., and they are inex- 
pensive considering the life they give 
to a roof. Use shingle stains for 
shingle roofs. 

When painting the wagon, buy pre- 
pared wagon paint. Wash all dirt 
and grease from the box as well as 
the running gear—removing’ the 
wheels before painting. Where 
wheels are badly weathered, it is well 
to soak them in linseed oil for twen- 
ty-four hours before painting. 

When painting implements and ma- 
chinery, buy a paint mixed for the 
purpose. This will dry quickly, will 
not become gummy, and will with- 
stand the weather. It is a paying 
proposition to paint implements ev- 
ery year for much old paint will be 
scraped and broken off in a season. 

In conclusion, let me suggest the 
wisdom of painting in warm and sun- 
ny weather. Never paint when it is 
damp. Do not apply the second coat 
until the first is dry. Use a good 
brush.—H. 





Remedy for the Fall Army Worm, 
or Grass Worm 


HE quickest remedy to apply, and 

probably the cheapest for most 
farmers, is the Kansas bait, which for 
several years has been in successful 
use against grasshoppers and cut 
worms. In tests at or near the Ex- 
periment Station the bait has been 
found to work equally well against 
the sweet-potato caterpillar and the 
fall army worm. 


To make this bait, mix together 
thoroughly 20 pounds of bran, 5 


pounds of cottonseed meal, and } 


pound of Paris green. Then grate or 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


chop finely, rind, pulp and all, 3 or 4 
lemons into 2% gallons of water. Or- 
anges or grapefruit will do, but lem- 
ons or limes are better. Dampen the 
dry bran and Paris green mixture 
with this liquid until the whole mass 
is moist but not sloppy. It should be 
of such consistency that it will fall in 
fine flakes when sowed broadcast over 
the vines. Last of all, knead into the 
mixture 2 quarts of molasses or syrup. 
This should be thoroughly worked 
into the mash. 


Instead of the mixture of bran and 
cottonseed meal, bran alone may be 
used. If wheat bran can not be ob- 
tained barley or rice bran may be sub- 
stituted. Bitter molasses such as 
New Orleans, stale bran or meal, 
should not be used in making this 
bait. Make up the bait fresh each 
day. The amount provided by the 
foregoing formula should be sufficient 
for a field of four or five acres. 

Poisoned mash should be put out 
either in the evening or early morn- 
ing so that it will not dry too quickly, 
In the evening would be better as the 
caterpillars would have longer to feed 
upon it before it becomes dry. If 
properly sowed it will fall in such 
small flakes that there will be no dan- 
ger to fowls or wild birds’ picking it 
up.—J. R. Watson, Florida Experi- 
ment Station. 


| OUR HEALTH TALK 


Cholera Infantum in Infants 


T 1S only in the most severe infan- 
tile diarrhea that the alarming 
symptoms of milk intoxication called 
cholera infantum appear. There is 
profuse watery diarrhea, ten to twen- 
ty stools in a day, the baby grows 
weak and listless, the eyes, abdomen 
and fontanelle are sunken, the breath- 
ing is deep and sighing, there is high 
fever at first but later perhaps the 
temperature falls below normal and 
the body is cold. Vomiting increases 
the loss of water from the system. 


With such a condition present or 
threatened, it is generally advisable 
to withdraw all milk for twelve to 
twenty-four hours, and feed the baby 
only barley water. If there are very 
frequent water stools, it is a bad pol- 
icy to give castor oil or other cathar- 
tic since nature is sweeping out the 
bowel only too thoroughly. As one 
factor of the serious condition is aci- 
dosis, alkalies are usually required. 
if the baby can take and retain any 
part or all of a bottle of water in 
which is dissolved a teaspoonful of 
sodium bicarbonate (satleratus), it 
will do good; or a teaspoonful of 
chalk mixture (Mistura cretae) may 
be given; or a teaspoonful of milk of 
magnesia; either preferably in a bot- 
tle of water, and repeated every four 
heurs. 








Boil all milk, &kcept certified milk, 
for infant feeding through the hot 
weather. To prevent possible scurvy 
from feeding a sterilized food, give 
the baby a tablespoonful or two of 
orange or any other fresh fruit juice 
every day after the baby is three 
months old. 

Water the baby well in hot weath- 
er. Feed cool water from a bottle or 
from spoon, betwen milk feedings. 
Bathe the baby every night and 
morning in hot weather. Put the ba- 
by’s cart or cradle or basket out in 
the yard or on the porch or in the 
park or on the fire-escape, where it 
is cool and shady, and let him sleep 
there as much as possible in hot 
weather.—From a syndicated article 
by Dr. Wm. Brady. 





A PHILOSOPHER 


One of the dark-skinned warriors in camp 
just back from the Champagne grinningly 
endorsed the war. 

“No, sah, boss, Ah ain’t got a kick. Dis 
abmy is the real life. Why, do you know all 
dah time Ah was in France Ah nevah missed 
a meal—not a meal.” 

Surprise, of course, from the listener. 

A row of grinning teeth: ‘Well, of conse 
sometimes mah meals was about three to 
foah days late—but Ah got ‘em all right. 
Trench and Camp. 


— 
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wells have been bored. 
is 


Saturday, July 19, 1919] 


Board of County Commissioners 
Boosts Food Growing 


county commissioners of New 
Hanover County are evidently de- 
mined to do all in their power to 
ymote good farming in that county 
1s the following newspaper report of 
last meeting goes to show: 
“Codperation of the commissioners 
boring wells at or near school 
yuses was agreed upon. Already six 
The expense 
to be borne by both the board of 


education and board of commission- 


ers, each to pay half. 


t 


The purpose is 


insure the families and _ school 


children of the various rural districts 


a 


request 


I 
£ 


upon this experimentally. 


plentiful supply of 


vater. 


pure artesian 
“Favorable action was taken on a 
that an appropriation be 
nade for educating one New Han- 
yver County youth at the State Col- 
ege. The commissioners agreed 
The youth 
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Who said the ‘“back-to-the-farm 


move- 
ment’ is dead. Take a look at Miss Bertha 
ew, a North Carolina girl, who says she 
8 girls much better than boys, pigs much 
a girls, and the country better 
lo receives the county scholarship 
ist take a course in agriculture 
th the understanding that New 
janover is to benefit from his train- 
:. Commissioners Trask and Hew- 
and J. L. Becton and J. P. Her- 
ing will decide who is to receive the 
holarship. 
The commissioners authorized 
unty Agent J. P. Herring to ex- 
iment in pasturage at the county 
m in cooperation with the state 
rtment of agriculture It was 
oO agreed to install a pulverizer for 
purpose of grinding rock into 
estone for the farmers of each 
int The pulverizer will be lo- 
ed on the quarry site at Castle 
yne and a minimum charge for the 
estone will be made 
Purchase of a pure-bred Guernsey 
| to be kept at the county farm 
another authorization of import 
‘e to New Hanover farmers. Dr 
ttman, hog cholera expert, told the 
nmissioners that this section is 
il for raising livestock. He said 
¢ advantages are equal to those of 
wa and other western states.” 





any Country Schools Get State 
Help in Buying Pictures 
[AXY North Carolina public schools 


are taking advantage of the op- 
‘rtunity offered them by the State 


a ‘partment of Agriculture to pur- 
“ase beautiful pictures for the school 
room. Superintendent R. W. Isley of 


Sampson County has just placed an 


0 


der 


for ‘fourteen of the 


public 


schools of his county, under the co- 





Operative plan outlined in the April, 
1919, bulletin of the State Board of 
Agriculture by Dr. Clarence Poe. 


While Sampson County’s order is 
probably the largest yet received, and 
the fourteen schools the largest num- 
ber of schools in any one county to 
take advantage of the proposition, yet 
all sections of North Carolina are rep- 
resented in the applications for aid 
now coming to the Department. 


The gist of the matter is that a one- 
teacher school raising $5 or more for 
buying pictures from the officially ap- 
proved list, may get $5 more from the 
Department, while, for two teacher 
schools, the Department duplicates 
amounts up to $10, for three teacher 


against we will report a bill, 
limiting millers’ 


either 
profits or repealing 


the Government guarantee which lim- 


its the farmers.” 

Plans have 
increase the 
graduated prices on wheat 


already been made t 
Government's 


fixed 
% cent ev- 


) 


ery ten days if it is kept off the mar- 


ket, 
March 1, 1920 


beginning August 1 and ending 





CLAIMED SALES DATES | 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


The 
Company's herd of Aberdeen-Angus 
held at Montgomery, Ala., August 22 


BERKSHIRES 


Ruohs Pyron, 


to 


Cartersville, Ga., July 23 


dispersion sale of the Southern Syrup 
be 





D some of the most interesting and 
women and farm young people 

sive Farmer reader is askd to contributes. 

the point. 

ferred. 


print. Right now we invite experience 


26. 


“Arranging Barna, Criba, Stalls, Dairy 
Save Time and Labor.—Mai! letters by 


ters by July 


“Preparing Cotton for Market: 
Classing, Etc.”—Mail letters by August 9 


“How I Succeeded With 


“Our Young People’s Clubs, Boy Scouts, 
July 30 


Recreation.”’—Mail letters by July 25. 


“How I Have Made or Saved Money: 





EXPERIENCE LETTERS WANTED FROM FARMERS, 
WOMEN AND FARM BOYS AND GIRLS 


URING 1919 The Progressive Farmer will print each week a notable discussion of 


To these 


“Experiences in Harvesting the Corn Crop: 


Fall-sowed Small Grain,’’—Mai! letters by 


FARM 


farm 
“Experience Meetings’’ every Progres- 
Give us actual experiences, brief and to 


important problems of our farmers, 


No letter must be over 600 words in length, and shorter ones are pre- 


For the best letter received on eacn subject we will award a prize of $3, for the 
second best letter $2, and we will pay regular spaco rates for every other letter we 
letters as follows: 


Mistakes and Successes,”"’—Mall let- 


Barns, Feed and Water Supplies, Etc., to 


August 2. 


Problems of Picking, Ginning, Storage, Grading or 


Auguat 16 


SUBJECTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Camp Fire Girls, Etc.’""—Mail letters by 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 
“How to Promote Rural Neighborliness and a Satisfying Degree of Social Life and 


SUBJECTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 

Some Thing (or Things) That Have Helped 
Me.”’—We offer a $1 prize for each acceptable letter received on this subject. 
your letter amy time and get a prise if wo can print it, 


Mall 





schools up to $15, and for four-teacher 
schools, up to $20. 

Reproductions of the score of great 
masterpieces of art recommended for 
purchase by schools appear in the 
April bulletin, “Great Pictures and 
Good Books and Bulletins: How to 
Get Them for Country Schools and 
Homes.” This publication gives full 
information on how to get pictures 
for country schools and also tells how 
to get traveling libraries, package li- 
braries, debate libraries and bulletins 
of the state and National departments 
of agriculture. 

A free copy of this handsomely il- 
lustrated 48-page bulletin will be sent 
to any North Carolinian sending a re- 
quest to the Agricultural Editor, State 
Department of Agriculture, Raleigh, 
N. C 





Wheat Growers Want Government 
Price Limit Removed 
tah following dispatch from Wash 
i Ci 


ington concerning wheat 
prices will be of general interest to 
Progressive Farmer readers 

Repeal of the government wheat 
guarantee of $2.26 a bushel is being so 
insistently demanded by wheat farm- 
ers that Congress may be asked to 
remove this limitation on the price, | 
Senator Gronna, chairman of the Sen | 
ate Agricultural Committee declared 
tonight 

Gronna said farmers have been 


pouring thousands of letters into 
Washington, demanding that they be 
allowed to sell their wheat for what- 
er price they can get. They declare 
that the market price would prove 
much higher than the $2.26 guaran- 
teed them by the Government 


They also complain, Gronna said, 
that while they are forced to sell at 
$2.26, the millers, whose profits are 
not limited, are getting at the rate of 
$4 a bushel for the wheat. 





“The demand from wheat farmers 
is so general,” said Gronna, “that the 
Agricultural Committee has decided 
to investigate the situation. If we 
find wheat growers are discriminated |, 





DUROCS 
Arkansas 
Arkansas, 


Eastern 
Blackton, 
July 28, 


Duntreath 


sale at Brinkley, Ark., 


Farm, Forest Hill, Tenn., July 
Pinecrest Farm, 
White's 

July 31, 
Enochs Farms, 


Charleston, Miss., 
Farm, Columbia, 


July 30. 


Duroc Miss., 


Fernwood, 
Dunaway & Lambert, 
J. B. Farmer, 
Sh 

27. 
Puroc Hog Farm, G. 

ville, S. C., September 2 

JERSEYS 


Sales Co., 


Miss., August 1 
Orrville, Ala., Aug. 5 
Culleoka, Tenn., Aug. 26. 

Keen & Sons, Aug 


Columbia, Tenn., 


G. Palme 


Southern Breeders’ John Early, 


Secretary, Nashville, Tenn., July 30. 
SHORTHORNS 
Sugar Valley Farm, rey ons, Ala., sale at 
Birmingham, Ala., July 
HAMPSHIRES 
Graham D. Moore, and Virgil Kohn, at 
Columbia, S. C., August 6. 





A REGULAR SUPERMAN 


A farm hand who had worked every day in 


the week from dawn till late at ight, fin 
ishing the chores by lantern light, went to 
the farn ‘ t he nd of the month and 
said I'm going to « t You f{ nised me 
a steady job of w 

“We iven't you got ye?’ was the 
aston she a reply 

id t The i t 

or four hou eve t I dor h 6 
thing to do i y time 
sleeping.” LBuffal, 

















ye 


Cypress trees 
naturally grow 
in water. This 
accounts for 
the wonderful 
durability and 
long life of well- 
made cypress 
water tanks, 





‘DEWRa ae 


ares Tanks 


Supplied inal! sizes 


100 ,000 gale 
fon capacity. Get 
our price on a tank 
ora tank and tow- 
er, to meet your 
meeds, Illustrated 
tank book frea, 
G. M. Davis & Son 
809 Laura St. 
Palatka, Florida 





--PRINTED STATIONERY-- 


WE SPECIALIZE IN PRINTING 

STATIONERY FOR STOCK and 

POULTRY RAISERS 
We furnish free ideal prints for every breed, 
the best in America. Remember, “An lLllus 
tration Is a Window in an Argument and 
Lets in Light.’ Let us illustrate your broed 
on your statoinery. 
Our Guarantee: As goed as tho best, 
best we've ever seen 

500 Envelopes, $2.00, 1,000, $3.50 

500 Letterheads, $3.00; 1,000 $5.00. 
Printed to order (ruled or unruled) and de- 
livered The printing you've long wanted. 
| Satisfaction guaranteed. Be prepared. 


McAULIFFE BROS., 
Specialty Printors, 


Milledgeville, 


and the 


Georgia. 




















Demonstration Farm, | 


r, Carters- | 


N sania 
_ $17.85, 


To get present 
low prices or- 


der Celebrated Fox Brand Rubber Roof- 
ing now. The toughest known contnes 


resister; wont stick in rolls—no tar, no 
i pulp—priced low because sold direct, A-1 
grade, 1 piece rolls of 108 sq. ft. with ce- 
i ment and nails. Anybody can lay it. Fully 
guaranteed, Prices 1-ply $1.28; 2-ply $1.6’: 
4 3-p'y $2. Order from this advertisement. 
Write for free samples. Slate surfaced 
_— are getting more popular every 
for residence reofs. Write for cae = 
- SMITH: “COURTNEY CO. 821,5,c2" 3¢ 
RICHMOND,” VA. 
Oldest & Largest Machinery & Gusly House in 


SPOTLESS BUGGIES 


You can depend on your 
Spotless Buggy. Honestly 
built of high-grade mate- 
rials to give years of good 
service. Easy running, 
strong, light and fini- 
shed beautifully. We 
ship quick from Rich- RS 
mond. Free catalog of |- 7 

“South’s Mail Order 
House”’ shows by 
Buggies. Runabouts, Road oo etc, —low prices, 


THE SPOTLESS Co., - RICHMOND, VA. 


5 AUTO SUPPLIES 


Repair parte for Fords at prices that 
7 cut your repair bills in two—als > top re- 
covers, seat covers, extra express bodies, 
etc. A large line of supplies for all cars 
=j at money- Saving prices in free catalog of 

*South’s Mail Order House,.”” Write today 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
































For every farm home 


there isa Hoosier System of just the right size to 


care for all water supply requirements. 


Every farm home 


owner may enjoy the benefits to be had from convenient 


water supply. 








are easily installed, simple 
to operate, and use any 
kind of power. Pumping 


equipment ‘suitable for shallow or 
deep well pumping. 


Ask for Bulletin F describing many 


complete Hoosier Systems 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 
Dept. F. Kendallville, Indiana 
STAR WINDMILLS 


HOOSIER PUMPS 


A Special Factory Price 
Offer—tThe U. S. Army 
Munson Last Shoe at 

a2 ~ ane po 











“NATIONAL ARMY SHOE CO 
St 


WALL BOARD 


Better Than Laths and Plaster 





Ten sheets. to the bundle; size of sheets, 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO., 








Down-Year to Pay | 


Get your igetin ONE- MAN Stump 


with a "Kirstin - n pull dey 





retyse at our qzpenee! 

















1221 Lud Street Escanaba, Mich. 











We are the weaes * Re mag od of Eggs aud Poultry 


WHAT HAVE you" To SHIP? 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 


Commission Merchants. 














SLATE asthe ROOFING 


° 


RUBENS PAINT & GLASS co, 











FARM LANDS 


do not extend our general advertising guar- 
land advertisements, 
chaser should see land before buying. 
permitted to offer land for sale i 
he shows us satisfactory references ; 
business responsibility. 
portant and no man should attempt 


THOROUGHLY EXAMINED 











ORANGE GROVE AND FARM 


40 Acres—9 Miles of Tampa 


;8 acres finest muck; 
about 20 acres now in corn, 
For quick sale will include 
all implements and crops. Really 
a big bargain and a good prop- 
Send for booklet. 


Tampa-West Coast Realty Co. 
Roberts Bldg., 














Good Tobacco Land 


WE HAVE A FARM situated just about ove mile 
from the town of Cary, vati 
in a thickly settled section, 


and the balance in good woo!land with 
The soil is fertile and 





tables and only a few miles to the Apex tobacco 
Now the price of this farm 


means dollars saved to 
for your produce now, 


RALEIGH REAL 


4 East Martin Street, 











| SOUTH GEORGIA FARMS— 











BOTTOM LANDS FOR SALE 








to FARMS, Incorporated, 
North Carolina. 











' A. G. Smith Resigns to Become a 
South Carolina Farmer 

ANY 

will be interested in the news that 

A. G. Smith, for 


United States 


Progréssive Farmer readers 
nearly ten years the 
Department’s director 
of farm 
ment work in 
South Carolina, 
and an occasional 


manage- 


correspondent. of 
rhe P 
Farmer, has re 
igned to become 
a South Carolina 
Farmer. The Col- 


rogressive 





umbia State says: 

MR. SMITH “A. G. Smith has 
resigned his position with the United 
States Department of Agriculture to 
take effect September 1. Mr. Smith 


has been in the Government employ 


for more than ten years as an agri- 
culturist. His special departments 
have been farm management and 


agricultural economics. For about a 
year and a half he was at the head of 
the county agents in Illinois and for 
the past eight years and a half he has 
been following his specialties under 
the direction of the Government in 
| South Carolina. 


“He is a Corn Belt product. He was 
| reared on a farm in Illinois and grad- 
uated from the University of Illinois 
in 1906. He has ever been regarded 
;}as an expert and a student of farm 
| economics. What he has taught oth- 
ers he has put into practice for him- 
self and now is one of the successful 
planters of South Carolina. 


“He owns two places—one at Ed- 
munds in Lexington County and an- 
other on the Garner’s Ferry Road 
Richland County. He is resigning his 
| position with the Government in or- 
der to be the better able to give his 
time to his own affairs. 

“Those who know most of his work 
are loudest in their praises of it and 
it is with a great deal of satisfaction 
that it is known that he has deter- 
mined to make South Carolina his 
permanent home.” 


Clarence Poe’s South Carolina- 
Virginia Appointments 

HE revised list of Editor Clarence 

Poe’s South Carolina-Virginia ap- 


pointments include the following 
points: 
State Farmers’ Meeting, Clemson 


| College, July 22. 
Annual meeting of the Agricultural 


Society of South Carolina, Charles- 
ton, July 24. 
Cherokee 
Limestone 
July 26. 


County Farmers’ Rally, 
College, Gaffney, S. C, 


Farmers’ Union Rally, Lexington, 


S. C., August 2. 
County Farmers’ Rally, Kenbridge, 

Va., August 8. 
County Farmers’ 
H., Va., August 9, 


Rally, Nottoway, 





The Cotton Market Situation 


VARIABLE and irregular market 

has gradually hardened into one 
of decided strength. Prices have risen 
above the high record attained about 
two weeks ago, and there is now 
xood ground for encouragement to 
those who had the courage of their 


faith. Elements of support were the 
increasing evidence of another short 
crop and the steadily broadening de- 
mand. Consumers who have been 


in the confident ex 
tion of lower prices consequent 
more liberal appear to be at 
last concluding that such lower prices 
cannot longer be anticipated, and so 
are becoming resigned to the situa- 
tion. Other commodities that are in 
much more abundant supply than cot- 
ton keep on mounting to fresh high 
| price levels, and the basis for higher 


holding off pecta- 


toa 


supply 


prices for cotton is stronger 
perhaps any other case can present. 
rhe Bureau made the condition 70, 
suggested here, but made the 
acreaye slightly less. It 
seems that the condition has gone off 
further since the date of the Bureau, 
vored sections here and 


as Was 


decrease 


with some fa 


there rhe optimistic element in the 
trade always tries to convince itself 
that final results will prove better 
than current expectations, but this 


it will probably develop that the 
result will fall short of the indication, 
as it did last Definite conclus- 
peace and the removal of all 
existing restrictions must cause 

eady increase in demand, but it is 
not going to add a bale to the supply. 
conservative statisticians are 
figuring that about 6 per cent of the 
planted acreage has’ subsequently 
been abandoned, for one reason or 
another, in which case the actual 
acreage under cultivation is nearly 15 
per cent less than last year. 


time 


year 
ion o@ 


a 


Some 


It would no doubt have been better 
if the acreage planted had been de- 
creased further, so as to enable the 
farmer to give better attention to his 
crop. By such attention he could have 
produced more cotton on the smaller 
acreage. He could have fought the 
weevil to more purpose, and also kept 
down the grass more efticiently. As 
matters stand, it is necessary now to 
use all practicable means of controll 
ing the weevil until the plant has tak- 
en on at least a fair amount of safe 
fruit. It looks now as though we will 
get around 40 cents for the crop now 
growing. W. T. WILLIAMS. 





North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina and, jobbing prices in the 
leading markets of the United States for the week end 
ing Saturday, July 5, as reported to the Division of 
Markets, Wm. R. Camp, Chief: 




























| 
TOWN | 
oO | 
Durham $1. 90/$2 $0.92 ! 
Fayetteville $5/$%.00)$37 
Coldsboro 1.00! 3.00) 4 ! ) 
Greensboro i) | x 
Hiamlet 1.609 00 
Lumberton Z 
Ralei 90) 2.50) 2 
jal 90} 3.50) 3.50 
3 ) 2.50 75 
Du Fayetteville, 
th $@7 ; Greensboro, $5 bbl.; ‘ 
Raleigh, $5.50 bbl.; Scotland Neck, $2.75 
Seotland Neck: Virginia peanuts, 6c; Span- 
Flee 
rolina Towns—Washing- 





No. 1, $3.75@4; 
Elizabeth City, No, 1, 





Mt. Olive Section, No. 4, $4.25; 
$3.75 @4. 
PRICES OF BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE, POULTRY 


AND I10GS8 

















jl 

. 2 | 

TOWN S . 95 

B4 | a 

ss | fx | 

cel As a3 | 
Durham 1$0. 50)$0. 60}! 30) 
Fayetteville 60 65 25,1$20.00| 
Gastonia oS)... 38 35 | | RR 33 
Goldsboro 50} .. 410} 10 95) 25.00 38 
Greensboro 50] ..57 10} 40) 35, 20.00) .40 
Hamlet 4h} . 45} 10} 30} 24.00) 10 
Tamberton ‘ . ee 35 35} ZO) ccces 40 
Raleigh os 50 60 10 re ad 
Salisbury 60 ahd 45 50] 10 22,00} 0 
Scotland Neck} .45| 60} |40| 35] [25] 25.00] (35 








PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND COTTON- 
SEED MEAL 


















| Ve 
fe A 
Ra 
TOWN 2. 3 eZ 
son om 
Bsa Ss 
ACB raF¥ 
BUNUN. 0.00 occqseetecces 32.00 | 
Fayetteville ..........+.- 32.00 | 
Goldsboro .......eeee ee 32.00 
Plamiet ...vccccccccscees 31.00 
ee WEEE ERE 31.00 
Raleigh 32.90 
Salisbury Davee | sex casee eentnes 
Scotland Neck 30.09 1.05% 58.00 








Northern Produce Markets 


rn, $1 8946 gmt. 87%4 (de- 






Chicago, M No. 3 yhite 
2 03% 




































livered in Raleigh, ‘e) . ! 
corn, $1.79%@1.86 (delivered in tale! igh, $z.02% 
@2.09) 

White Potatoe Per Barrel 1— 
Boston, $4.7 7 56.75; Chicag 
$56.50: v Orle ins, $2¢ 
$4027; Philade Iphia, $4 0 
6.50; Washington, $4.50@ 

Che No. 1 ale prices)— 
S Daisi ror 32% : hicago 2 
( ic, (square prints) te; Philadelphia, 32@32 ; 
Boston Bw 3c 

ed extras 1(@ 
17 Cirics irst 
tror Ba . 
~O hs., $22.75 a ’ 
80-100 Ibs., $19.00@21. 
. good hogs, 160-200 Ibs., 
Oi@2l 

Sheep and Lamb Philadelphia, Pa.: July 1, market 
higher on lamb: ely steady on sheep; best lambs, 
$19; fair to good, $16.50@18; common, $12( choice 
wethers, $10@10.50; heavy fat ewes, dull at @38.50; 


bucks, $6.50@7.50 
spring lambs, $18@18.25; 


Baltimore, Md June 30, top 
lights, 13@16. 


than | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn at Home or School—Shorthand, 
Bookkeeping, on credit Positions 
wards College, Winston, N. (¢ 


AGENTS WANTED 


Agents Wanted—Mason soki 18 Sj $ and Aute 
Washers one Saturday Proiits $2 0 each Square 
deal. Write Rusler Company, Johnstown, Ohio. 








Saleomenthia, 
guaranteed. 








it at every postoffice and on every 
outh. If you can devote a part or 

your a money making proposition, write 
today for full particulars The Progressive Farmer 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 























Wanted K udder to work in nursery Reynolds Nur- 
sery Co t 2, Winston-Salem, N, C 
Wantedi—Capable, reliable person, strong willing 
to w . to manage, rent or lease far fine 
section Mr J. HW. MeArthur, Mt 
Wanted: Tenants for 1920-——On several good farms, 
to tobacco, corn, Wheat and her cro; For 
l ‘ , write W. W. Meredith, Lawrenceville, Va 
Wante Position As Road Superintendent—Haye 
had fis years experience building sand-clay nd top 
soil 3 s Can give good reference A. E. Croom, 
Hick N. « 
Sale en Wanted—Lubricating oil, grease, special- 
i r whole time Con n basig. 
preferred, Ri ver" sic ide Refining 
Ihio 
Splendid, Permanent Home on Beautiful Modern 
Farm, for Couple Man as farmer or trucker, woman 
> a> general h vork in small household Would 





also take woman and child. Woodstock Farm, Wide- 
Va 


ment, a farm 





Wanted—I want for immediate empl 





superin's who is capable of ms ng a farm of 
Seve or eig hundred acres; a man who can manage 
labor, ar who is not afraid of work Max L 
MeRae, Lumber City, Ga. 


MACHINERY 


Corn Mills, Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, Water Wheels, 
Engines DeLoach Co., 541, Atlanta, Ga 


For Salk New 6 H.P. Oil Engine—Mounted on 
Z Fla. 





skid argain price 0. Z. Olin, Monticello, 
Ni e—Cotton gin, 60-saw, Lummus make, Texas 
puily «lrive press, cheap. Ll, Crews, Redlawn, Va 


Continent aul 60-saw gin One single 
ne suction unload All in 
"First $500 gets the outfit 

Cc 


For Sale One 








I Want to Buy Two Motors—One 25 h.p. and one 40 
h.p., Westinghouse or G. E I have 500,000 feet of 
popular ar ash timber for sale. jso one 70-saw 
Pratt gin, feeder and conde : One Boss press, 
Claud M. Inman, York, 8. C. 


Corn He arvester--One-man, one-horse, one-row, self- 

Equal to a corn binder. Sold to farmers 
ity-three years. Only $25, with fodder binder, 
showing pictures of harvester Process 
Salina, Kans. 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHI RES 


Cholera 









ree cata] 
1 Harvester Co., 





Large Werk immune. Stone Gate 
































Farm, Peterst ya 

bive ( Ten weeks old, $10 each. Are 
beaut ( Eureka, S. C 

Berkshires ‘ i Bred Sows James W. 
G 1erican Nation Bank, Rict 

Revis.ered Verkshire Pigs—Best bre 
ade! at ten week Mill Knob Far 

For Sal Bi Berkshire Silver Le: 
to ~ Ib Papers furnished 1 
! h Point, N. ¢ 

n steredl Berkshire Pigs—From | e-winnlt ire, 
Hich qualit It price pped on approval. W. D. 
Dick n, Burkeville, Va 

Berkshire Pigs from prize y for 
deliver Special prices for | bred 
and open gil W. D. Nel izi- 
bah, Ga 

Registered Verkshires—Bred 
vi service boars, and pigs 
richt. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
sille, N. C 





Type Registered Berkshires—Big 
bone, prolific strain. Fancy pigs, male and female, 
het related Price reasonable. Satistaction guaran- 
teed. Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va 


For. Sale Large 


Rerkshires At head of my herd is Epochal Re- 
triever 241 English bred; assisting him is The 
Ruler 9th 3 American bred. Th boars are the 
very classiest boars in my section; Jong, deep, wide, 
smooth at id very larne I have now ready for ship- 
ment the following, b' 4 5 
these boars. Four young service boar 
ech, Ten bred sows, $100 to $150 Si 
$75 to $ Six open gilts, $50 to $75 Forty wean- 
Ww pigs 20 to $35; and more to follow. Write me 
a. c Milbertson, Laurens Ss c, 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Duroc Pigs, and Gilts bred to Scissors 2d. 
Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 


Three months, ten doliars. 1. 0 





















Knapp 








Pedi; rocs 
Royd, end one Va. 

Look Elsewhere in This Issue And see what Deep 
River Farm is offering in Duroc-Jersey 


Pure-bred Durocs—Splendid herd header prospects. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. J. B. Cox, Merry Oaks, N. C. 


Duroe Pigs tred Sows—One 400-Ib. Service 'oar— 
Det fender and Orion breeding. A. F. Reed, Route No. 
J, Jackson, s 


Registe rel Duroe | Pigs, Service Boars and Bred Sows 
at reduced prices for thirty days. All extra fine siuce, 
Valley View Stock Farm, Gold Hill, N. C. 


Finest Registered Duroc 
months old, sixteen and eighteen dolla 
true type and color. J. F. 
North Carolina, 








Shoats—-three ani four 
. Big boned, 
Black, ‘iryon, 




































Bred to our great son of Joe's (rion 
sors’’), the $15,000 granc d cha ample f the 
ne Show, 1917. Knaj DOF Na ille, 
r- ne wth old Orion ¢ Cherry y Kin and | ler 
\ size and quality, ; b sioF 
They will nick. ed, gu eed, 
a 0 JID lakst TC. 
7 Y lve 
0 ry 
1g 
. ch 
t n 
‘3 Hic I ht 4 
« y each I i ¢ Ov h. Moc ie r 
Regi 1 Essex P a 
lollars C. Gat ‘ 
le . red Essex ‘ ud 
ones, $17.50; the best, $18.50.  E. ge, 
Randleman, N. C = 7 
1 AMPSHIRES ia 
Registered Rest blood 


Hampshire Pigs and Shoats- 
lines. Prices reasonable. L. 














C. Allen, Hoschton, Ga, 4 








take 
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each 
pnnhnndll 
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Shelby 
ach 





gold, 
en 
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Saturday, July 19, 1919] 
FeLaup-commas |___ SEEDS AND PLANTS 
Registered lig Lone. i Poland-China Pigs—From sinioaiainaitaid ete al aed 
arse, prolific stock H. Jenkins, Ruby, 5. C ‘Cc ABB. AGE 
“Pigs—Best breeding, males and females, not akin Fine F Dutch Cabbage Plants—Prompt shipment. 
Will pleasp you Pedigrees D. Thomas & Co., 1,000 expressed, $1.25; 500 postpaid, $1 Plant Farm, 
Va Ulah, N. ¢ 
Round Hifi, Ulan, N.C. J ‘etd — ad 
“Sie Type Poland-Chinas—Bred sows and pigs by Raise Fall Cabbage—Fine plants, 3, $1.7 5, 1,000, ship- 
siale Commander, he fs g a = boar, Gerst per promptly from here. G. W. Seurray. Claremont, 
13 Sunnyside, onesville, le North Carolina 
For Sale —Finely marked Big Boned. Poland-China > Seer All varieties, direct from us to you 
igs, from . winning stock, extra fine. _ Males, $15; l Write for prices and circular rc 
pe’ $2 M. G. Yerton, Newell, N. rower, Box 62 N, Harrodsburg, Ky 
Register Big Type Western Bred Poland-China Cabbage Seed—By the pound, hundred pounds, or 
Pigs Write for catalog See our advertisement on ton No order too small or largo Fall contracts now 
livestock page. E. O. Hunter, Winston-Salem, N.C. Robert Hackney, Durham, N. C. Long Island cabbago 
One Big Type Poland-China Sow—(A Wonder) Bred seed . 
to Dorr’s Wonder, first prize winner ; litter line bred, Field-grow Cultivated Cabbage d Cabbage-head 
$200. Two fall gilts by Dorr’s Wonder and Gerstdale ing Collard Plants for fall and wi inter heading 300, 
Jones, $50 each. First check for $250 gets the trio. 90c; 500, $1 1,000, $2.25, postpaid. J. T. Councill 
Spring pigs a bred Big Lobs. W. L. Copeland, & in, Va 
. Pendleton, S. C. ——_ ——_—_— ee ee 
Route a 3% - ——— Fine tiie Pla For summer and fall heading 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS Seven - y and late varieties > 100; 500, $1.25; 
~ P 1,000, $2.25, postpaid; express thousand; 10,000, 
For Sale—Several registered Angus — as _ $17.50 cash. Tidewater Plant Company, Franklin, 
heifers. Write for prices Hiowerton Iros., arks Virginia 
e, Va 
ville — a = Cabbage Plants—Frost roof, | A aketields, Succession, 
GUERNSEYS Flat Dutch Ready August 2 $1.75 per 1,000; 
5 500 for $ 5,000 « é ) y express 0 
Two Cuernsey Bulls—Excellent breeding, both fine ical ge BD po a ome ae ser 008 cn ox “08, 
Jooking individuals, ready for service pedigree a > ' = oon ° 
looking : M = # : Thomasville, Ga 
and full description, write Lees-MacRae Institute, 
Plumtree, N. C CLOVER 
P HEREFORDS Crimson Clover Seed—IiIn chaff, 12% cents pound 
‘ : Ridgecrest Farm, Troutman, N. C 
; Miss Sultan No. 542658 and registered . ~ = a 
heifer calf, dairy type, great granddaughter of White- Bur Clover—Just as swept up, thoroughly inoculated, 
hall Sultan. Mrs. O. C. Norris, Hartwell, Ga. ge Te a tpg A: a es or prema 
= —_ -_ oc ee Dos 10 orde )) ess an )’ ’ s0O0L. Oh 
Reef Cattle—reeders for Sale—Offering 100 cows Jink, Abbeville, S. € 
and heifers; calves at foot or bred; grade Herefords 
Fine opportunity to secure reliable breeders in good HAY 
thrifty condition, at reasonable prices Disposing o > heap: ’ . : ? 7 a, i — 
art of our herd of 250 account releasing part our “te Shes one ge Hay for Sale—Car lots. Lacon 
grazing lands. Any number sold. Freight only allow- - BCSGN, SeRsOn, a 
ed car lots Come see them, Norflect, N. C., now. OATS 
Shiclis Commissary, Scotland Neck, N. eEEeere _ - = 
— | Fulghum Seed Oats—F.o.b. in RO od bag: . $1.30 bush 
HOLSTEINS el. W. J. Midyette, Lake Landing, N 
Holstein Bull Calves—From Advanced Registry dams. PEAS 
nay Form, Nashville, Tena. | Peas for Sale—Sound, clean pea litable for hay 
ma ~ - — | eas for ¢ t C al CAS, Me 
Registered Holsteins—Two choice bulls, fine ped!- crop, $4 per bushel, f.o.b. Spartant terms, cash 
gree, one young cow, several grade heifers. Selling | with order. Georgia Produce Compar Inc., Spar 
out. J. W. Beeson, Meridian, Miss | tanburg, S. C 
JERSEYS PECAN TREES sacieamle 
= . > . “An a Abi yut | Papershell Pecan Culture—F ree. Bass 
Registered Jerseys — Fine pedigrees Cows, bred # : 
heife bulls Selling out. J. W. Beeson, Meridian, Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss a a 
Mississi}pi. POTATOES 
Raby Jersey lull Calf—Entitled to registration. Sire, —— - —- 
Astor’s Fairy Lad; mother, Noble of Oaklands strain. , Porto Rico Potato Vines—Are good to set till July 
$25. Mrs. Richard Verdier, LaGrange, Ga pia pe as y at a2 5 per 1,000. Thom- 
-— asville Plan 0, s Ga 
Registered Jersey Cattle—Accredited herd A few {| = : — - 
goort bulls out of heavy producing dams One now Potato Plar all, Porto Rico, I lorida 
realy fur service. Price reasonable. Satisfaction guar- | Yam, Gold Dooly Yam, Early Triumph, 
antced. Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va twenty-five c s hi red; better price in quantities 
- _ _ Ready now. Gurley Plant Co., Gurley, Ala 
SHORTHORNS — - 
is Special—Fine Potstoes for Seei—$1.50 r bus 
oer rn — Registered two-year-old bull, highly I was unable to market my crop of Wh ite Pe ack 
ood quality You can get him cheap. oy FP. potatoes last month, due to rush of farm work, corr 
sier, Roopville, Ga | to plant, wheat to ete The drouth will cut 
the spring crop short int now and have potatoes 
DOGS to sell in the fall check or money order to 
: ai W. E.° Grotophorst, Grove ie 
ine Opossum and Fox Hounds. W. B. Clark, RYE 
Re OO ee ee ~ Abruzzi Rye—Just Harvested; put up in 2% bushel 
a a ‘Males, . Hh H. B. Graves, bags; price $3 per bushel, freight paid. Send cash im 
a | mediately before it is gone Nubbin Ridge Farm, 
Taxes on a Worthless Dog, when a White Climax, N. C, 
‘ollie w drive your stuck, and protect your home? MIS . SOLS SEEDS AND > N’ 
Companionable, beautiful, useful. Roseland Kennels, MISCELLANEOL SEEI ANI PLANTS 
Burkeville a Cabbage, Collard and Tomato P! 500 po 
$1; 100, post; aid, 1,900 expr m € 
BELGIAN HARES | Rule applied. W Parks, Pis ( 
; ; : - | Collard Pi kind. Tomate 
Some extra fine healthy Belgian Hares, m ar 4 Aj 
50 pair. Satisfaction guaranteed. *Hur- fall heading, 500, Plant Pye 0 $. aot 
4 : vostpaid. Counce ill’ s Plant Farm, Box 37, 
Elon College, N. ¢ “ 
—-- | Virginia, 
SHEEP _. | _ Cultivated for Fall Heading—Also 
; = Bina | Collards 100, y : 1.000, $2: 7 paid. By 
Grade Sh ropshire Lambs for Sale—Took premium at | express, 1,090, $1 eae 10 000, $15 Tomato plants, 
Coun Fair Harris, Pamplin. Va. | 100, 40c; 500, $1.75. > Be Cox, Franklin, Va. 
ee MISCELLANEOUS 
“i New Zealand Red Rabits. M. K. Stroud, Naa Br ang ae ns Ter nae 
shec “ ’ oullry i) ms ‘ 
: e oon ths., $6. Oakshore re ultry Farm, Waverly Mills, 
Sile—Registered and Pedigreed New Zealand | South Carolina. 
Reis. Highland Rabbitry, Marion, Ala 7 i 
Sell Your P < at Public Auction—An! get top 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS prices. z . Bice Livestock Auctioneer and Com 
mission Agent, akton a 
For Sale—Belted Hampshire and Duroc-Jersey Pigs Tniti = a 
- o ) s al Your Own Car—Sent ready t apply £0 
W. F. Crockett, New Bern, N. C. PS _ | cent Agents charge $1.50 old English or plain 
ered Polled Hereford Calves—$100 ur Vich letter, _C. K. Holmes, Beaufort, N.C : 
: ropshire lambs, $15 and $20. L. L, Marsh, Klean Drink Waiter , Fountain 2-Gallon size for 
e, N. cs Poultry. ren we ater warm in winter and cool in sum 
coat ay “ z = mer. Works like Thermos bottle Manufactured by 
MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 0. F. Dunlop, New London, Ohio 
15 Guaranteed Boars—Two to five months, 40 to 125 Mevicated Crude Oil Will free your hogs of lice, 
Ts., $15 to $35. HH. G. Fenderson, Sutherland, Va. will kill flies, mites, ticks disnfect your pens, and 
— - : ~ help keep your hoce free from cholera. Price per bar 
r Sale ie Type Best Bred Western Sows oLee- rel of 50 g@llons, $12.50 Order a barrel, sell to your 
a ixs ee —— old, from these sows, $15-$%20. negubete. It retails 50 cents gallon. G ) ‘ain, 
aylor, Mt. Crozhan, S. C cdison, Ga. 
ve Sale—Regis‘e-ed Boar—Twenty months oll, sired | For Sal shintles, will not warp 
y “Iowa Boy 5th’’s Bred sow, two years oki, $50 | or rot and will | $3.50 3 thousand in 
each. Grant Miller, “Tryon, N. C ef ore ity, iol ex, N. C. Stinp'ng weight 
: oe ousanc Sample led on reques 
at Sale—One Thousand Stock Ewes— Alo want to L. § Ss 5. Ol ine. Trae . an p “Bample mas a TAS 
wy couple cars shoats weighing eighty pounds and up. a a he ne se Tink sailed s 
Aire I. 8 Bales, Rural Retreat, JIONEY 
A Carload_ of Cattle for Sale—Sore fresh, some ,, Want I—Section H ney-——C i y 
A. Se b ¢ » * 4 ectior one orrespondence solicited. 
eee ‘; all youn, from two to six years old. Will A ie as a ala a wi 
ake goo automobile in trade If inierested, drive 
Ma to Mitchala Farm, J. Mitchell, Owner and Choice Honey—Guaranteed pure and delic‘on 
anayer, WwW alnut Cove, N. pounds for $2, by express. J. O. Haliman, Helens 
z KODAK FINISHING 
POULTRY AND EGGS Kodak Finishing by Mail—Films developed free. 
- | White Kodak Shop, Birmingham, Ala. 
ANCONAS PRINTED STATIONERY 
Anconas— ‘ockere is from ~s 100 Enveloves or Letterhcads—40c; 500, $1.60, post 
aa Li c prize-winning ; strain, "$2 ; . 3 an ar) 
each rs. Richard Verdier, LaGrange, Ga paid. Womble Pre s, B. lear Creek, N. ¢ 
LEGHORNS 
ae OUR LAND EXCHANGE 
Shelby Ny owe Leghorns for Sale. Dover Mull, 
Pure - We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
fal} hat red Single Comb White Leghorn Eggs—For anice to laud advertisements, because every pur | 
cut, Ye 15 for $1.50 by parcel post. Wm. Honey- chaser should see land for himself before buyic¢ { 
pct awn, Va But no man is permitted to offer Jand for sa’) in | 
s mb It : our paper unless he shows us satisfactory referen | 
tons : 3 b, aie | oe 4 An: ces as to his honesty and business responsibility. | 
Wort! rinesville, Fla , oe ( 2 . Blood | | 
—_—_—— | 
~ at einieencannenn mentee — | Wanted—Florida Farm Alfred Page, Chadbourn, 
GUINEAS | North Carolina. " 
; \ can Guinea Eggs—$1.25 sitting. Garland For Sale—Improved Farm——U bargain. Write 
. itt, Va x > “ae ee 
are owner. I. Smith, Clarkesvill | 
ORPINGTONS | For 8: -A few select far in Colquitt Count | 
~ a ‘ NS j s d f s ar i yhqui “ y, | 
ang tke Room. 1 will sell twenty-five choice » one | at a bargain, Write L, M. Burns, Moultrie, Ga | 
thre tee? old Buff Orpington hens worth®$3, while Bluegrass, Alfalfa, Dairy and Poultry Farms—Large | 
Sa Nr. each Address A. 4 McCorkle, list. Catalog free. TB. F. Perrow, Remington, V 
— - Wanted—To Zs ar go owner, of farm or unimproved | 
. PLYMOUTIT ROCKS land for sale K. Hawley, Baldwin, Wisconsin | 
A Rock Cockerels—Park’s bred-to- 3-Acres Farn — 2-stt } storo 
ea a i ct, February hatched, $3 Mrs. S. H. stand, Store pr 3, 0 st year. | 
ra, reedmore, x. < Price, Another farm, $25 acre. L 
Ri ial Summer Sale—‘‘Gravely’s Barred Plymouth palate 
rice SCavy eng strain. Iireederg only Write for Write the Kenbridge Real Estate Co., for the best 
gold, gy tell what you want « N. Gravely, Ring- tobacco and grain lands. Large and small farms at 
reasonable prices. Kenbridge Real Estate Co., Ken 
RHODE ISLAND REDS bridge, Va 
Sinrle Comt . oan hel Virgina Farms—Fifty-page catalog free, describing 
Tich red cockerel ode ag Reds—DBest, selected properties that will interest any man or woman who 
each, “he “ibn $2 each; lots of five or more, $1.5 may be thinking of purchasing. Business established 
ID. IL. Reel, ona. ¢ e hirds sa ‘ges, twenty years. Allison Land Agency, Fredericks¥urg, 
. ron Station, N. , Virginia 




























Oxtord Lads and 


Write 


J. A. SHANKLIN, 


Shanklin’s Jerseys— Bulls and Heifers 


Of Golden Lads. Golden Fern’s Lad. Blue Beli, 


Tormentor, 


Eminent Famiiies. You know there is 


mo better biood than tnese famous proven tamilies 


tor Descriptions and Prices 


CAMDEN, S. C. 


Successor to 
Tayior Plantation 

















Six litters of Orion Cherry King and 
Giant Wonder. 
bred for August, September 
ber farrow. 
age 


W. R. KIMBALL, 


BUY DUROCS 


and 20 Sows 
and Octo- 
Pigs any quantity and all 
s at reduced prices for next 30 days. 


Hargrove, N. C. 


25 Gilts 











BERKSHIRES 


A DOLLAR, DOWN a 














cocoate. FARM, 
A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY PiG- ~DURKAM, NC. 











—BERKSHIRES— 








ired 
; y ay * iy 's tL ler 
3 fr the 1 ing 
he ed § > 
y litt und ¢ i 
n regi red in buy 
8 har t 
“WOODSIDE FARM < 
Route 2, Concord, N. C. Kee 











CHESTER WHITES 
ial I. C.’s and Chester Whites— 


Boars, Bred Gi 


















No akin: prolific 4 ind Pe T¢ fr “Write 
for prices and circu lars Prices rea 

F. E. RUEBUSH, SCIO TA, ILLINOIS. 
0. I. C. PIGS — Fr state 

I Ww I 2 8 
63 o r pair > a Bred 
a t ‘ sery Boars 
Duror “Jersey Pigs 18 each, 3 

for ) 1 S 
e3 free W. 1. OWEN. B: »dford, Va 
| ‘hojca 5-months-old tred and n 
| vs. Cl Pi, f ) vee! ld, 
i no a 3 t $ stered 
100 to 600-Th ws a by heavy 
it t 1917 Vir ia State Cham- 





for circulars 
Route t, Phone 2406 


OWEN, 


BEDFORD, VA. 

















“If It Is DUROCS You Want § 


THE KINARDS DUROC STOCK FARM 
CAN SUPPLY YOUR WANTS FROM 
ONE TO A CARLOAD 
GILTS—LPred to my IMPERATOR’S FASH 
ION and STAR FORTS ORION rom 





DEFENDER and ORION CHERRY 
other good blood lines 


YOUNG PIGS for sale at all times 


18 FINE YOUNG BOARS—From 
12 months 


GOOD HEROSMAN WANTED 


K 1 NG and 


12 weeks to 


Kinards Duroc Stock Farm, 
W. P. SMITH, Prop., 
m Kinards, South porte 














Jo 


Breeding DUROCS Is No Sic 
Line With Us 


THIS IS OUR WORK EVERY 
IN THE YEAR 

If you are iy erestes iin RED NOG 
to meet y t 
have no if 
around "4 , eee veralls 
ORION CHERRY KING: 
TAXPAYERS, DEFENDE 
GREAT WONDERS, ET‘ 
u can’t come, write us 

r bloo g . 
t f we may ser 
fac tory Let us h 


JORDAN BROTHERS, 
McCullers, North Carolina. 


tow? 
the he 
Rs 


if y 











DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 





























































































































WE ARE BRE EDERS of Pure-bred ID Je 
| DUROC-JERSEYS re upply Dreeing siecle of any ain 
| ' visit Bro: eia, N. ¢ 
DUROCS Bi T DUR e POTTER FARMS, nacho ated, 
— Big Type -- CS ; 
‘y : ae AAD Belhaven, North Carolina. 
We have a few choice BOAR PIGS 
1f sired by some of the great 1,000-Ib 
boars of lowa and ‘braska, and a ~ 
out of 750-Ilb. sows. Our entire herd DUROC-JERSEY O S 
HOG 
13 Western bred, and we can sell SERVICE BOARS AND PIGS 
you a pig that should develop into Of different ages, ready for shipment All pure 
|] a Great High-backed 1,000-fb. boar. bred and registered. For description and prices, 
adcress 
CLOVER LEA FARM 
| : VALLEY VIEW STOCK FARM, 
E. M. Dawson, Owner, Elkwood, Va. J. W. ETCHISON, Prop., CANA, N.C 
A 
8,000 Acres Land for Sale and Rent—On easy terms; Wanted—Smal. Farm—In Piedmont section of South 
any size place wanted Ho qe mid Ce Dunn, N. C. Carolina, with five or six-room dwelling, and conven 
ient to good town. Address Box 171, Mt. Croghan, 
! 160 Acres-—Cleveland ¢ North Ca na Good South Carolina 
} land, good buildings and_fine locatior Wri te for de . 
| 8 tion and price. J. TL. Kester, King's Mountain, For Sale—One > the finest bright tobacco farms in 
North Carolina Virginia, 436 The owner is too ol r woul 
go into the business Sufficient wood and watered by 
Auy Farm Subdivided, Properly Advertised, running streams, one of the many filo 4 streams fif 
at Auction will bring more mouey than if s¢ as teen gallons to the minute by ac.ual $ Convenient 
whole. We have had the evr ce and can get re to schvol, church, post office, railroad station, store, 
| suls. Write us today. Carolina Realty Company, | and good road, eight miles fom city You w deal 
Raleigh, N. C aiirectiy with the owner or prices and terms, ad 
‘ : a ess, Howard James, Box 184, Peiersburz, V: 
For Sale Virginia Farm, 416 Acre 200° pasture, dr ~ " : ai 
125 in cultivati ion; running stre throwrh the 1 rm; The Santa Fe has built a new iio h railway lino 
ideal farm for stock raising. Ir $15 per acre. Terms, through the South Plains region of ve st Texas. A 
re cash, balanc e 1, 2 and 3 years. Address Henry L. pew farming and livestock region with new towns is 
Munt, City Point, Va. being opened up. This territory alreac dy is ] 
rm ” a ead : ~ cupied by a good class of settlers, a crop 
For Sale—172-Acro Tra 70 acres cleared, clay ties proven by actual experience “Flere you ca i 
: d and improved — ably ra'se cotton, corn, sorghums, ar ad fruit It is an 
. a A tle ire re ideal livestock and dairy country Low | es for un 
eee v 7 M. tilled lands and very easy terms. Move in early and 
Sta sratne aati ‘. take first pick. Write tolay for free illustrated folder 
Spnine — T. C. Spearman, 1027 Railway Exci 
‘arms 1 f a e $ ” : r 
oan Gr et ‘ : ty. wilh sat Tears in Fine Bright 
te Acre Nottoway » or ly $11, ; terms On in 
. buil:!ings 1 h and splendid 
> be bu oO rs S] b aut | lay at Il wei 1 watered 
r wa : KR Ez woven “wire fence: 165 acre 
worth good money. 
ameeenciomencimnmann | Seles maGutifus Jaret e 
miles sta- rood stable, crib, ¢ 
eli and a fruit and fine ga 
2 00 at $15,000 La ! i 
reasonablo ! 1 all up by leans and bo unds, Come now ar 
nocessary rd $ in ap. 1 all sizes and price 
cultivatior 3, Offic es Co., Tlacist a 
Dispatch Bt hmond, Va 
eRe ee ga Te eee venteen Hundred-Acre 1} 
smooth til!able land n; 700 acres elle 
well dra Te t t t e a3 fir t 
80 per c in culli in San 
ire. Rai 1 tr 
; is espe 5 3 an 
and one of the best is year. r 
rms and particular s each y 
Prattville, Ala Reaves + 
- will ek, 
For Sale Acre part tl "il 
of Iredell C« of M ‘ 18 ; ck st 7 
six-room cott ne, g and several either ‘ome look it over, for 
outbuildings ab 29 ac re 3 of € rd, ; proy rositior Sdeuanted at Sibley, a 
50 acres of upland in cultivation, and 30 acres of Station on G. 8S *. Railroad, seventy-eight miles 
woodland. Soil is loam and clay loam. Is % miles. south of Macon. Land all in one body, with railroad 
off improvec. top-soil road Price $65 per acre, with and National Highway running through it for one and 
terms if desired. Reid It. Morrison, Mooresville, N. C. half miles. B. Erminger, Sibley, Ga 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








DUROC.- JERSEYS 





REG. DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 


OME TO DEEP RIVER FARM FOR 
Yol R DUROC-JERSEY 
ty and not quantity reigns. Every- 
ceed aad seesnnten’ %0 ase. Will 
l pigs i r ® me y da 
DEEP RIVER FARM, 
Ramseur, North Carolina. 














[For the Best DUROC Salen | 


0 re an by — ANCE 

ND I t, a giant yearling be 

2 to 4 months old 35 to $20 each 
tered in bt 


CEDAR GROVE FARM, 
Route 1, Advance, N. C. 
a 











REG. DUROC- JERSEY PIGS | 


Sow Pigs all sold—Put we have choice of 
FORTY. “ROAR PIG S FOR SALE 
Sired by DOMINANT DEFENDER, ESPERI 
MENTAL DEFENDER, SUPERIOR DEFENDER, 
and others, Everything guaranteed and delivered 


DEEP RIVER FARM, 


Ramseur, North Carolin 











HAMPSHIRES _ 





Anythting in 
REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES 





re 


REGISTERED DUROC SOWS AND GILTS 
Orion Cherry King Breeding. 


We are now offering from our great sow herd headed by Ed’s Fanny 
Orion a full litter sister to the 1918 International Grand Champion, 
SOWS and GILTS bred to our great array of herd boars, including 


Turner’s Fancy Colonel, Seminole Chief, Luverne Pal’s 2nd, Col. Orion 
16th, Walkill’s Orion’s Son, Walkill Orion Chief and Walkill Prince. 
and will be bred for fall farrow to ot 


Addre 


Sows and Gilts now open any 


the above boars as purchaser ma 


WALKILL STOCK FARMS, 


de sire 


Green Cove Springs, Fla. 











Heifers— HEREFORD AND SHORTHORN CATTLE —Bulls 


A Choice Lot of 774 Head of Carefull Selected Hereford and Shorthorn 
Heifers—Bred to or with calf by high-class bulls. 

52 Héad High-grade Hereford and Shorthorn Bulls—Some extra good 
animals. 

33 Head High-grade Yearling Herefords and Shorthorns—A splendid 
lot of yearlings. With representatives from this great herd 
which won three first prize cups, including the President’s cup at 
the Florida State Fair, you will find no better producing herd in 
the South. Will make special prices All stock 
fully acclimated. Tuberculin free 


WALKILL STOCK FARM, 


in carloads. 


Green Cove Springs, Fla. 











Service Boars 
Bred Sows and Gilts 
Pigs 


Nothing but quality animals 


shipped and satisfaction guar- 


anteed. 


BRAZIL LEE, DUNN, N. C. 











HALL HAMPSHIRE FARM 


WE OFFER REGISTERED 


SOWS—Cholera immuned, 
GILTS—Bred and open, and 
BOARS—Ready for Service, 
PIGS—Of both sexe 
PRICES REASONADLE 
or h headed by Gra ’ f MESSEN 
GER BOY and GENERAL ALLEN, Grand 
§ f PAT MALOY IAPLEWOOD GIANT 
and LOOKOUT LAD 
\v have QUALITY l ur t i 
if 1t from us ee deee ot in 
ling u Call on u 


"HALL HAMPSHIRE FARM, 
j. E. HALL, Prop., 


Soperton, Georgia. 











SOPERTON, 





HAMPSHIRES 








Boars 


ines for sale. 
HALL HAMPSHIRE FARM, 


Boars 
Boars—Real herd header prospects, of popular blood 


GEORGIA. 


< 
PUREBRED 


HEREFORDS 


I have fo~ sale sons and daughters of Armour Fairfax 363548 
and Missouri Prince 363548. 


Also cows bred to these bulls and cows with ealves at side. 


L. I. GUION, Lugoff, S. C. 








_GUERNSE YS 





= 


| CLOVER FARM GUERNSEYS ) 


; ne ita is why 
JAMES L. McINTOSH, 
South Carolina. 
— 


Donesville, 

















oe 
rind GUERNSEYS 


$4, 56 York buyer for a Vir- 
air a br ed. GUERNSEY. Co w. The South as vell 
th_ can command big prices for pure 


dt "GUERNSEYS, Write for our booklet, 
“The Story of the Guernsey.” 
THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLuB, 
Box D, Petersboro, N. H. 
J 

















HOLSTEINS ~ 


$106,000 Paid for 
Holstein Bull Calf 


Prof. Wilber J. Frazer, Chief in Dairy 





Husbandry 


at the University of Iltin ois Agr ieultur al Experi- 
men t Station, says ‘Improvement in the dairy 
he | st me largely from the re. side—a poor 

untold damage The pure-bred sire 


ire will do 
aln 


to be more prepotent than the 





3 ertain 
; No 


era nomic “al investment can 
be ti me and money in obtain- 
ing ty ,*” 

rhe the sen ts of shrewd breeder: 
instance, $106 O00. was p aid last June for a four 
mont ld HOLSTEIN bu a4 : Cae Write for our 
prit t matter and see at HOLSTEINS are 


If interested in 


" HOLSTEIN CATTLE 

















MT. PLEASANT STOCK FARM, 





ee 1 fe Pig A extagen aon 

| HOLSTEIN - FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF 

| AMERICA, Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 
HOLSTEINS HOLSTEINS 
My y mar eam 1-6 meats ol, = m boriig —_ 
ad are also bred for prc duc tion. rhere are 
eft Don’t wait to wri as f check 
iem, $50 each, f.o.b “also bred two- 

each 
Safe Arrival and Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Gilberts, tinois. 





_SHEEP 








HORSES AND MULES 


We Are Offering for Sale a Splendid Lot of 
PERCHERON AND BELGIAN BROOD MARES, Bred and Open, 
All in good condition and and well acclimated. 

30 Head Good Young Work Mules. 

Excellent Type Spanish Jack at Stud. 


THE WALKILL STOCK FARMS, Green Cove Springs, Fla. 


( ) 
A SMALL FLOCK OF SHEEP 








% 








For Sale 


39 Ewes from % to % Dorsets, 1 purte- 
bred Dorset Ram, This is one of the 
finest little flocks of sheep I have ever 
seen, They wero picked from a flock 
of about one hundred Price for en- 


tire flock $500 f. o, b. Branchville, Va. 


First check gets them, 
J. DUDLEY WOODARD, 


Virginia. 





Branchville, 





J 

















_POLAND.- CHINAS 





Big Ox Herd Poland-Chinas 


PIGS AND BRED SOWS AT BARGAIN PRICES 
Pigs by Gerstdale Jones, which sold for $6,600 and 
Bob’s Son. Royal Giant sow by Disher’s Giant, 
which was the largest hog in the world with 13- 
inch bone and would weigh 1,500>pounds fat. I 
offer $25 premium to the boy who takes first on one 
of my pigs or hogs at any of the state fairs in the 
South. Write me, 


E. W. JONES, WOODLAWN, VA. 














Pigs-- POLAND-CHINAS --Pigs 


Big Type Poland-China Pigs for Sale. 
All Western bred; carrying the blood of 12 of 
the greatest boars in service, and out of massive 
sows. Pigs 14 to 16 weeks old, $20 and $25, ac- 
cording to size. Also one line-bred Big Bob litter, 
$40 each; nothing better. Ready for delivery 
Order today, or send for catalog. 





E. 0. HUNTER, Route7, Winston-Salem, N. C. 














Poland-China 


ALL REGISTERED—THE BIG TYPB 
T. E. BROWN, Breeder, 














MURFREESBORO, 
TAMWORTHS 
= 


FOR THE BEST 
Tamworth and Hampshire Swine 


WRITS OR VISIT 


REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 


sina te MEE tein WALKILL STOCK FARMS CO., _Green Cove Springs, Fla. 
Rconmmtetennnnenc Route 1, N. =) ' 








Hogs | 


TENNESSEE. | 


HERDLEA GUERNSEYS 


PRODUCTION 
REPUTATION. 


HERDLEA BULLS WILL INCREASE YOUR 
HERDLEA BULLS WILL INCREASE YOUR 
HERDLEA GIVES THEIR COWS EVERY OPPORUNITY. 
HERDLEA WILL MAKE SPECIAL PRICES TO SMALL 
BREEDERS AND BEGINNERS. 
A. T. HERD, Proprietor, NEW HOPE, PA. 
LOUIS McL. MERRYMAN, Mer. CARL GOCKERELL, Herdsman. 




















The most profita- 
ble farm crop. We 
are breeders and 
mporters of the fin- 
est registered. 
CHEVIOTS, SHROPSHIRES 
SOUTHDOWNS, HAMPSHIRES 
Big Importation Just Arrived 
Choice animals of both sexes for sale 
Descended from famous prize winners 
$150,000 Flock to Select From 
Rams from $50 to $500, ewes from $40 to $300 
Special Offer to Beginners 
Foundation ‘fe ock, 1 yearling ram, 4 yearling ewes $250 
Send fr" The Gospel of the Go fden Hoof" and 
brice list 
GLIMMERGLEN FARMS, Inc. 
W. T. Hyde, ss Box P. Cooperstown, N. Y. 
E. E. Gifford, Mgr. 

















Forty Good Angora Does ‘The Long Wool Kind” 


AND A HIGH-GRADE BUCK 


will not only bring you cash every six months, but will grow in cash 
value as the herd increases. 





We can supply you with breeding animals and help you become 
established in this profitable business. The Angoras, “The Long 
Wool kind,” will do well on the range of Florida, and require little, 
if any extra feed. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL PARTICULARS 

















TAMWORTH or American Bred 


LARGEST EXHIBITOIN HERD IN THE SOUTH. 
‘DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 


Columbia, 


South Carolina, 





All Ages, English, Canadian Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 


When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw your advertisement in The 


Progressive Farmer.” 








Ko FOR SALE 
A bunch of registered Shrop- 
shire rams, ready for service; 
priced worth the money. 
HOWARD CHANDLER 
Chariton, Iowa. 








BUY A SHEEP! 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
to send you dandy booklet with list of breeders. Some 
near you. 
48 Woodland Avenue, 


HAMPSHIRES THE Best 
MUTTON BREED. Write 


COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary, 
Detroit, ‘Michigam 


—— 





3. D. A. GREEN, Mer., 


Registered Shropshire Rams, Ewes 


Early buyers get better selections. 
Pleased buyers in $1 states. 
Route E. OAKLAND, ILE 
—— 





REGISTERED TAMWORTH HOGS — 


Landmark Farms, A. P. Gaines, Prop., 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Pee 


REGISTERED ABERDEEN- ‘ANGUS 


Number of Fine Bulls. 


Book Orders for Spring Pigs. 
Graysville, 























aa’ = 





me 


Saturday, July 19, 1919} 


(33) 1193 


The Great Southern Mid-Summer Duroc Sale Circuit 


‘*The Greatest Circuit of Sales Ever Held in America’”’ 





MONDAY 


Eastern Arkansas Dem- 
onstration, Farm, 
3rinkley, Ark. 

Sale at Farm 


July 28th, 1919 








July 29th 1919 


July, 30th 1919 








TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY 
Duntreath Farm, Pine Crest Farm, White’s Duroc Farm, 
Forest Hill, Tenn. Charleston, Miss. Columbia, Miss. 

Sale at Farm Sale at Farm Sale at Farm 


July 31st, 1919 


FRIDAY 


The Enochs Farms, 
Fernwood, Miss. 
Sale at Farm 


August Ist, 1919 











Special Pullman Transportation Facilities will be Furnished throughout the Entire Week 


BE SURE TO ATTEND 





Eastern Arkansas Demonstration Farm, Brinkley, Ark. 





HERD BOARS— 
CHERRY BOB 
AMERICAN TOP COL. 
TOP ORION CHERRY KING 
GREAT ORION JR. 
3oars that have, and are destined 
to make more Duroc history. Your 


herd is not complete without some 
of this blood. | 








You will find here one of the greatest offerings of the season, the 
best offering they have ever attempted to sell, and are bred to a 
string of boars, that are absolutely in the front ranks of Durocdom. 
Sows will sell in this sale carrying future Champions and sale toppers; 
it is no experiment, for the same blood has been doing it for gener- 


ations and generations. Many special attractions will be offered. 











SOWS IN SALE SIRED BY— 
ORION CHERRY KING 

JACK’S FRIEND 

WALT’S TOP COL. 

CHERRY BOB — KING THE COL. 


MATCHLESS ORION CHERRY 
KING — CHERRY GANO 


PAL’S WONDER III. 
And other outstanding boars. 











Duntreath Farm, Forest Hill, Tenn., (Just out of Memphis) 





HERD BOARS— 
JACK’S TOP KING 
JOE ORION IIL 

And 


A great Jr. Yearling son of Fancy 
Orion King. Jack’s Top King is 
the $10,500.00 boar, the highest 
priced boar of the breed. 





Mr. Goodbar, owner of Duntreath, has spared neither time nor money 
to make this, his initial sale, one of the greatest ever held in the Duroc 
World. And he is making a mighty big sacrifice in selling some of 
the Lest sows that go to make up this sale, sows that money will not 
duplicate, but it is the height of his ambition to make this one of the 
greatest offerings ever sold, ant from the way they look he will surely 
merit it. Mr. Goodbar never let a good one get by while laying the 


foundation for his herd 














SOWS IN SALE SIRED BY— 

JACK’S FRIEND 

SCISSORS — CHERRY BOB 

WALT’S TOP COL. 

FANCY ORION KING 

COL. JACK —.GREAT ORION 

JACK’S ORION KING II 

FANNIE’S ORION — And other 
of the breed’s greatest boars. 











Pine Crest Farm, Charleston, Miss. 





HERD BOARS— 
SCISSORS 
P. C. ORION KING 
ORION DIXIE KING 
Soars that have and are still mak- 
ing Duroc history, not only in the 
show ring but in the breeding pen 
as well. Scissors, the Grand Cham- 
pion National Swine Show, 1917. 
P.C. Orion King Jr. Champion same 
show, 1918 


° 








Here you will find that wonderful Show and Breeding boar, SCISSORS 
in all his glory, assisted by P. C. Orion King and Dixie Orion King 
(Litter mate to Scissors); they are selling the greatest lot of young 
sows and gilts that they have ever offered. Now when you stop to 
think what wonderful sales they have been making in the past, this 
is a big statement to make; they have the goods, however, and you 
will say so sale day after you have looked them carefully over. If 
you are in need of foundation stock, or want to add a few goods to 
your herd, you cannot afford to miss this sale 











SOWS IN SALE SIRED BY— 


SCIRRORS — JOE ORION II. 
WALT’S TOP COL. 
ORION CHERRY KING JR. 
WOODLAWN CHERRY KING 
KING THE COL. — COL. JACK 
LIBERTY BOND 

And other boars of national repu- 
tation, 














White’s Duroc Farm, Columbia, Miss. 





HERD BOARS— 
RION CHERRY KING 22nd 
PAL’S TAXPAYER 4th 
ORION CHERRY KING 22nd Jr. 
Here are boars that their get will put 
youon the map. O. C. K, 22nd. is one of 
the greatest show and breeding boars 


ever sired by the immortal Orion Cherry 
King, You will like the others. 











This is,the White’s Duroc Farm’s second sale, and they are selling a 
wonderful lot bred to their Great Orion Cherry King 22nd, to Pal’s 
Taxpayer 4th, and their young boar, Orion Cherry King 22nd, Jra great 
candidate for the Jr. yearling class this fall, sired by O. C. K. 22nd. 
You will find here some of the great individuals of the breed, bred to 
their great boars. This is also the home of the great show sow, 
A Lady, two spring yearling gilts out of her by Orion King E, sell 
bred to O. C, K. 22nd. 











SOWS IN SALE 


And other boars of equal note and 


SIRED BY— 


ORION CHERRY KING 
ORION KING E. — COL. JACK 
FANNIE’S ORION 

CHERRY BOB 

MORTON’S ORION CHERRY 
KING — WALT’S JOE ORION 
JACK’S ORION KING IL. 


breeding. 














The Enochs Farms, Fernwood, Miss. 





HERD BOARS— 
JOE ORION II. 
BIG JOE ORION KING 
JACK’S CHERRY FRIEND 
TAXPAYER’S ORION IV. 
A quartette of boars that are not equaled 
by any other herd in the world, 30 sows 
bred to the immortal Joe Orion II, 20 


S0ws bred to Big Joe Orion King, that 
Will please the most exacting. 











This is by far the most wonderful offering this firm has ever offered 
the Duroc breeders at public sale. They are selling the cream of their 
great herd of sows, and are cutting deep into their herd, to make this 
their greatest offering. Not only are they great individually, but their 
breeding is the very best fn the Record Associations herd books. Every- 
one is an attraction, everyone is sold to be right in every way, not a 
one with a fault to their knowledge. This may be the last chance to 
buy sows bred to Joe Orion II. as he is nearly ten years old, and they 
are selling most of their best herd sows bred to him. 











SOWS IN SALE SIRED BY— 
ORION CHERRY KING — JOE 


WALT’S TOP COL. — BIG JOE 


ORION CHERRY KING 22nd. 
American Top Col.— Fancy Orion 


Jack’s Orion King II.—Orion Cher- 


2 


ORION 2nd — JACK’S FRIEND 


ORION KING — CHERRY BOB 


King — Orion Cherry King Jr. 


ry King XI.—Col. Jack. 








a 





Auctioneers: Col. H. L. Igleheart & Son, Elizabethtown, Ky. 


Get Catalogues of all these Sales Today by Writing the Breeders, and Make Your Plans to Attend This 
the Greatest Sale Circuit Ever Held in America. 


L. F, WELLS will represent The Progressive Farmer and will be glad to handle any buying orders entrusted to his care. 


‘ 
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The 


newing ev 


great deal. 
and in addition he avoids the possibility of missing one or two copies 
at experiation of a yearly subscription, as well as the trouble in re 


Progressive Farmer. 


ited among my friends. 
best paper I ever saw. 
fine. 

The above letter was received 


tions Mr. Pepper had procured among his friends, as 
trouble to get up a club, believing in The Progressive Farmer as he 


Halifax, N. C., June 30, 1919. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed find list of subscriptions I solic- 


The Progressive Farmer is the 
I like your story, David Harum, 
BERNARD PEPPER. 


a few days seven subscrip- 
he no 


++] 
P with 
ago witil 


found it 


does, and with the liberal offer he was able to make at this time. 


GET UP A CLUB 


One renewal and onenew . . . 
One renewal and two new > -Z 
One renewal and four new cos 


‘ 
Remember that these special offers are to be withdrawn September 1, 
1919, and that you and your friends much act quick. 
aside and forget about it, until it is too late. 


Among your friends, which you can easily do in a few minutes, if you 
will just call their attention to the special offers we are making at 
this time, and which are as follows: 


$1.50 
2.00 
3.00 


Do not put this 


LONG TERM 


Subscriptions save you money. 
the following long-term subscriptions will save you money, as well 
as save you the trouble of renewing every year. 


Two years 
Three year 


In the first place tl 


rery year. 


USE COU 


In addition to the above special offers, 


$1.50 
2.00 


S ae 


The subscriber who renews for two or three years accomplishes a 


1e percentage of saving is worth while, 


PONS BELOW 
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North Carolina Loses $1,000,000 
a Year by Forest Fires 
AST year was not exceptionally 
dry, nor did fires seem to be worse 
than usual, yet a summary of the re- 
ports made by voluntary corres- 
pondents from less than two-thirds of 
the townships of North Carolina 
shows that 204,000 acres of land were 
burned over, causing a total damage 
of $858,000 divided as follows: 
troyed $300,000 
ed 430,000 


yed. 540,000 
145,000 


iding timber de 
growth destroy 
products destro 
royed.. 


Value of sta 
Value of y 
Va 

4 





Talue of forest 
lue of improvements dest 


[These are the figures as given by 


the North Carolina Geological and 
Economic Survey. Since they repre- 
sent only two-thirds of the town- 
ships in the State, it is plain that a 
report from all townships would 
carry the total loss well beyond 
$1,000,000 a year. ° 

Of the total damage reported 30 
per cent occurred in the mountains; 
12 per cent in the Piedmont region, 


and 58 per cent in the coastal plain 
region. 

The causes of these fires 
pond very closely with the causes 
given. for the past nine years. The 
careless burning of brush, etc., caused 
27.5 per cent of the fires; hunters 11 
per cent; campers 2 per cent; rail- 
roads 15 per cent; lumbering opera- 
tions 17 per cent; lightning 1.5 per 
cent; miscellaneous 4.5 per cent. Only 
6 per cent were said to be incendiary, 
while 15.5 per cent were of unknown 
origin. 


corres- 


It would seem that we are undoubt- 
edly a careless people, and the burn- 
ing of brush and rubbish in dry windy 
weather shows an absolute indiffer- 
ence to the rights or the property of 
others. In developing our State along 
new lines we must endeavor to over- 
come these destructive propensities 
by education, and by a general ap- 
proval and enforcement of the laws. 





June Weather in Raleigh 
“A DRY June for a good crop year” 

is an old proverb, and June was 
dry enough at the Raleigh, N. C,, 
Weather Bureau Station. Half the 
rainfall of the month occurred in one 
twenty-four hour period, June 5. The 
total rainfall was 2.22 inches, or 2.90 
inches short of the average. The de- 
ficiency for the year at the end of the 
month was 6.16 inches. The June rain- 
fall in inches for the last thirty years 


has been as follows: 
1889..... 10.44 1899....4.42 1909....5.73 
1800 5.5 00 2.37 1900....8.47 i ee 
J) er 4.12 1901....6.04 1911....1.26 
1892 . 4.84 1902....3,04 1912....4.74 
| ae 4.15 1903....4.61 1913....5.13 
1894 - 1.75 1904....6.64 1914....3,43 
1895 oo Bee i] eee eS 1915....3.36 
BB0G... 20% 3.41 1906....4.96 1916....7-17 
To 7 Pree 3.44 3907....6.78 1917 5.92 
1898..... 3.28 1908....6.20 1918....3.31 
1919...,.2.23 
2 





Peanut Growers Should Act Before 
Time to Sell Crops 
E ARE glad to see peanut grow- 
ers organizing far over before 
time to sell the crop instead of after- 
ward, Discussing a meeting of 
Northampton County growers, the 
Roanoke-Chowan Times says: 

“Heretofore farmers have waited 
until November and December when 
they were in the grip of the most in- 
sensate combination that ever con- 
trolled a product of the farm before 
they would take steps for relief. We 
hear the same old story every fall and 
winter, handed out by the combina- 
tion. We are*told there is overpro- 
duction and lack of market, but just 
as soon as the bulk of the crop has 
passed out of the hands of the grow- 
ers the price goes up. The fact is 
that there is an ever-widening market 
for the peanut and the increase in 
production does not keep pace with 
the demand. 

“We do not know enough about the 
proposed Peanut Exchange to dis- 
cuss it intelligently; but we do know 
that there is something radically 
wrong in the handling of peanuts.” 
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THE EDITOR’S GOSSIP | 
Rich Land Special Next Week 


O OUR way of thinking, 
farmer's biggest e« 








the 


problem 
I 


Southern 


onomic 





ger average yields per acre, and the surest 
of all ways to attain these is by enriching 
our soils. A very poor farmer may, by 
merely keeping the grass out of his crop, 
n ea t of cotton per acre on rich land; 
but on very poor land an excellent farmer 
may find it hard to make a bare living. Wea 
have thought this problem so overwhelming. 

important that we are going to devote a 

cial issue to it, and this special will come 
out next week, If you are interested In 
scil-building, bigger yields per acre and 
sveusperity, look for this special and read 


it closely. 





Prize-winning Clover Pictures to 


Be Announced Next Week 


N response to our request published in the 


spring there came probably 100 clover 
pictures from all sections of the South. The 
clover in nearly every case was good, show- 
ing that clover may be successfully grown 
practically everywhere in our territory, 
Some of the pictures are excellent, some 
fair, and others so dim that we cannot use 
them, Next week we expect to announce 
the winners in this contest, and will also 


publish perhaps a dozen or so of the best 


clover pictures submitted. 





Be Sure to Send for Your Progres- 
sive Farmer Index 


GEORGIA friend writes us that if possi- 
ble he wants an index of The Progressive 


l'armer ever since he began taking it, and 

that such an index would fully double 
the salue of the paper to him. We regret 
that we cannot furnish him an index so far 
back, but we do publish indexes every six 
months for the preceding half year, and any 
Frogiessive Farmer reader may get one of 
these by sending us a two-cent stamp for 
postage, By saving your papers, getting a 
binder (which we will send you for 50 cents) 
for them, and then getting and using this 
index, you will in a very few years have 
easily-gotten-at agricultural information that 
will be of much value to you Order your 


binder and index today. 


Try Some Alfalfa or Vetch This 
Fall : 


THs week, in special articles and letters 

on pages 6, 8 and 9, we are talking about 
alfalfa and vetch, Under proper conditions, 
both these crops do well practically every- 
where in the Cotton Belt, and they are great 
hay and grazing crops. In the articles and 
letters elsewhere in this issue are explained 
in detail the steps essential to success with 
these splendid crops, and if you expect to 
try either or both, it will pay you to study 
these essentials carefully. These crops have 
a place on most Southern farms, and can be 
made to succeed splendidly; but failure is 
pretty certain “follows the rules 
of the game.” 





unless one 





$25 in Cash Prizes for Pretty Farm 
Home Plans and Pictures 


Avactst 16 The Progressive Farmer is to 

issue a ‘Farm Buildings Special,’’ dealing 
particularly with the problems encountered 
in planning and erecting farm homes, barns, 
For this issue we especially 
and accurately and neatly 
drawn plang of Southern farm homes, and 
for the best plan of a farm home already 
built, with a really good photograph and a 
short description, we offer a cash prize of 
$10; for the second best, $7.50; third best, 
$5; and fourth best, $2.50. Letters, photo- 
graphs and drawings for this special must 
reach us not later than Saturday, August 2. 

We also offer prizes of $3 and $2 for the 
best experience letters for this number. We 
would prefer that these deal particularly 
with buildings other than residences, such as 
implement sheds, poultry and hog 
etc, 


sheds, ete, 


Want pictures 


barns, 
houses, 

Coéperate with us in our efforts to make 
this “Home Buildings Number” a big suc- 
cess; send your contribution today. 


We Want Good Pictures 


HE Progressive Farmer always wants good, 
clear pictures of farm scenes, particularly 
pictures of fine crops, good livestock and 
pretty homes. For all such pictures that we 
can use we will gladly pay cash, and any we 
re- 





cannot use we will return when it is 
quested. If you have any that are good, let 
us see them. 


































Saturday, July 19, 1919] 
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A Tip Through Yadkin Valley 





Ox" veautiful sunshiny morning in th 
e aie spring a crowd of young folks left 
Lenoir in five bi automobile We were 
going to spend the day exploring the famous 
Yadkin Valley region 
We went up the beautiful 1 ing Rock 
oad, p 1 through a toll-gate and then at 
rson, a little tor ter iles from 
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Write Today for a Complete Line of Suplies and Earn a Pure-bred 
Pig This Month 





registered pig. 
Name 


1 
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Pig Club Department, The Progressive Farmer: — 


Rush me full instructions and supplies 
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pes Thornhill ownei's constantly comment on the ease with 
which the wagon can be “backed up.” This is due to the full ¢f 
fk 


circle iron. The ordinary circle is but a half circle (‘). In 
making a sharp turn bolsters often run to the end of the 
track and become “derailed.” Thornhills cannot do this be- 
cause their track is a (O). 

Others comment on the fact that in spite of tremendous, 
overloads, Thornhill axles never break. The reason for this is 
plain. We use tough highland hickory—reinforced by a steel 
truss bar that extends the full length of the axle. 

Still others comment that the gears never get out of line. 
This unusual feature is due to one of our workmen’s inventions. 
He designed a malleable front houn plate—bolted to the gears 
at eight points. It’s literally a jacket of iron that holds gears in 
line and insures light running for life. 

From hilly sections come reports that the old trouble of 
broken king bolts is unknown among Thornhill owners. This 
because of a cup and saucer arrangement on the bolster that 
relieves the king bolt of strain. 

To others the amazing feature is the long life of Thornhill 
beds—due to our location which gives us the pick of the yearly 








LYNCHBURG, 
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Master Wagon Builders 


— THORNHILL WAGON COMPANY 


cutting of wood and due, in part, to the fact that we paint with 
pure lead and linseed oil despite its higher cost. 

Thousands of owners have found in Thornhilis unusual 
strength where they are accustomed to weakness. The demand 
for Thornhills is three times as great as it was but a few yealé 
ago. As men find out its worth, they demand this enduring 
wagon. 


Write us for the name of a merchant near you who sell 
Thornhills. (60 


THORNHILL! 


VIRGINIA 





